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From  the  Communion  Prayer  of  the  Historic 
Old  Church  of  Malabar 

Strengthen,  O  Lord,  the  hands  which  the  tongues  which  have  sung  the  Sanc- 
are  stretched  out  to  receive  the  Holy  tus  may  speak  the  truth. 

Thing :  vouchsafe  that  they  may  daily  Grant  that  the  feet  which  have  walked 
bring  forth  fruit  to  thy  Divinity;  that  in  Thy  Church  may  walk  in  the  region 
they  may  be  worthy  of  all  things  which  of  light:  that  the  bodies  which  have 
they  have  sung  to  thy  praise  within  thy  tasted  Thy  living  Body  may  be  restored 
sanctuary,  and  may  ever  laud  Thee.  in  newness  of  life.  On  this  congregation 

Grant  moreover,  my  Lord,  that  the  also,  which  adores  Thy  Divinity,  let  Thy 
ears  which  have  heard  the  voice  of  thy  aids  be  multiplied,  and  let  Thy  Love  re¬ 
songs  may  never  hear  the  voice  of  clam-  main  with  us ;  and  by  Thee  may  we 
or  and  dispute.  Grant,  also,  that  the  abound  in  the  manifestation  of  Thy 
eyes  which  have  seen  Thy  great  love  glory  and  open  a  door  to  the  prayers  of 
may  also  behold  Thy  blessed  HopK; ;  that  all  of  us.  Furnished  by  C,  R.  N. 

The  Kingdom 

English  Our  brethren  in  Eng-  fore  the  Synod  will  give  way  to  an  As- 

Presbyterian  land  began  their  Synod  sembly,  strong  enough  in  influence  and 

Synod  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  bold  in  its  fight  for  the  faith, 

on  May  8th.  with  the  election  to  the  mod- 

erator’s  chair  of  Rev.  Alexander  H.  PuIpit  and  One  of  the  topics  of  dis- 

Drvsdale  M.A.,  the  mini.ster  of  Morpeth.  Communion  cussion  at  the  English 

The  retiring  mcxlerator.  Rev.  James  Presbyterian  Synod  had 

Christie  of  Carlisle,  made  the  nomina-  reference  to  the  position  of  the  pulpit.  It 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  appears  that  in  some  of  the  newer  struc- 
the  Svnod,  and  it  was  unanimously  sus-  tures  the  design  of  the  audience  room  re¬ 
tained.  The  new  moderator  is  recognized  quires  that  the  pulpit  be  placed  at  one 
as  the  authority  on  Presbyterianism  in  side,  thus  making  what  our  friends  call 
England,  his  History  of  the  PresbHer-  “comer  pulpits.”  There  are  many  such 
ians  in  England  being  considered'  the  in  our  own  land,  and  no  one  has  ever 
standard.  The  English  T’resbvterian  made  it  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  discus- 
Church  is  the  youngest  of  the  family,  sion.  But  the  Synod  debated  the  ques- 
and  has  developed  notably  since  its  organ-  tion  very'  seriously,  and.  finally  arrived 
ization.  There  are  now  327  congrega-  at  the  sane  conclusion  that  the  hereto-  • 
tions  in.  the  church,  and  each  year  enables  fore  hard-and-fast  rule  whereby  the  pul- 
the  clerk  to  add  a  comfortable  number  t>it  was  the  central  and  main  feature  of 
to  the  roll.  It  will  not  be  many  vears  be-  the  interior  of  the  church  was  no  longer 
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binding.  Hereafter  it  is  to  Ixj  regarded 
simply  as  a  suggestion.  Likewise  the 
scheme  of  some  modern  church  structures 
requires  that  the  communion  table  be 
placed  elsewhere  than  in  front  of  the  pul¬ 
pit.  Is  it  savoring  of  ritualism  or  Cath¬ 
olicism  to  place  it  elsewhere?  After  this 
our  English  brethren  may  put  it  Ixick  by 
the  wall  if  they  so  desire,  for  the  rule 
is  now  amended  to  read  instead  of,  “in 
front  of  the  pulpit,"  “so  as  to  be  visible 
to  the  congregation. 


„  ,  ,  A  notable  achievement 

rhe  English  celebrated  at  the 

aptist  un  recent  Baptist  Anniver¬ 

sary  meeting  in  London,  being  no  less 
than  the  completion  of  the  £250.000 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  was 
called  upon  to  make  his  reixirt,  and  be¬ 
gan:  “It  is  with  profound  thankfulness 
that  I  have  to  report  to-day  that  our 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
success" — 'and  then  a  great  shout  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  hundreds  of  ministers 
and  laymen  drowned  his  voice.  The 
scene  is  described  as  magnificent,  for  out 
01  the  noise  came  the  sound  of  the  organ 
giving  the  chord,  and  everybody  joined 
in  singing  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.  Silence  being  at  last  re¬ 
stored.  Mr.  Shakespeare  continued,  giv¬ 
ing  the  details.  Apart  from  the  money, 
the  chairman  declared  that  the  project 
was  a  grand  unifying  force  for  the  en¬ 
tire  church.  The  fund  is  to  Ik*  used  in 
sustentation  of  weak  churches  and  the 
extension  of  the  denominational  work. 


Westminster  A  word  coined  to  tle- 
•Abbey  scribe  a  new  condition  is 

Smokers  “smoker,'  used  to  char¬ 

acterize  a  function,  where  during  the  for¬ 
mal  exercises  tobacco  .smoking  is  either 
permitted  or  encouraged.  The  various 
settlements,  college  and  others,  have  used 
the  idea  for  years,  inducing  many  to  at¬ 
tend  their  meetings  by  the  informality 
which  smoking  suggests.  But  that  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  should  have  resort  to 
*  “smokers"  requires  a  stretch  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  until  the  explanation  is  made.  It 
appears  that  the  preparations  for  the  Cor¬ 
onation  of  King  Edward  have  made  nec¬ 


essary  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  workmen  in  the  Abbey,  and  for  these 
men  Dean  Wilberforce  has  organized  a 
daily  service.  The  chapter  of  the  Abbey 
is  said  to  supply  the  tobacco,  the  Dean 
does  the  preaching  and  the  men  smoke 
and  listen.  The  preacher,  whose  only 
badge  of  distinction isamortar-board  cap. 
introduces  the  service  with  a  hymn,  then 
the  pipes  are  lighted,  and  the  sermon, 
disguised  under  the  figure  of  “a  few  plain 
and  straight  words,"  is  given,  another 
hymn  is  sung,  and  the  pipes  are  smoked 
out,  the  men  discussing  the  sermon,  until 
at  the  appointed  time  work  is  resumed. 

„  , .  .  The  average  church-goer 

'  has  grave  doubts  as  to 
eiorum  decorum  of  smoking 

at  a  church  service.  It  would  require  a 
complete  reversal  of  judgment  to  pennit 
the  use  of  pipe  or  cigar  at  the  morning 
or  evening  meetings  on  the  Lord’s  day. 
But  suppose  a  meeting  could  be  arranged 
for  some  night  in  the  week,  to  which  only 
men  were  admitted,  with  the  privilege 
accordefl  them  of  .smoking  during  the 
progress  of  the  service — 'would  decorum 
be  seriously  shocked?  In  a  certain  Eng¬ 
lish  town,  not  a  score  of  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  the  experiment  was  tried  this  past 
winter,  with  a  large  measure  of  success. 
It  should  he  stated  that  the  meetings 
were  not  held  in  a  church  hut  in  ?  build¬ 
ing  devoted  to  temperance  purposes.  The 
services  were  reallv  Bible  lessons,  but 
the  familiar  methods  were  discarded,  and 
free  discussion  on  vital  questions  of  life 
and  religion  were  encouraged.  It  was 
prominently  advertised  that  smoking 
would  be  permitted.  The  result  was  that 
nearlv  all  the  men  of  the  place,  including 
the  loafers  and  poachers,  attended.  Even 
the  salo.on-keepers  declared  that  they 
wished  thev  could  close  their  bars  in  order 
to  attend,  although  they  admitted  that 
afterward  thev  heard  most  of  what  went 
on.  This  simple  shows  that  men  are  ac¬ 
cessible.  if  onlv  one  goes  about  it  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 

™  The  Church  of  Eng- 

land  Temnerance  So¬ 
ciety  now  has  7.000 
branches,  with  a  membership  of  150.000 
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adults  and  400,000  junior  members.  In 
a  recent  anniversary  address  before  the 
managers  of  the  society,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  declared  that  in  England 
the  cause  of  temperance  had  made  real 
progress  during  the  year.  The  fact  that 
Parliament  was  considering  the  Child¬ 
ren’s  Bill  was  a  good  omen.  The  Licens¬ 
ing  Bill  also  showed  that  the  pressure  was 
great  enough  to  compel  a  reluctant  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  move. 


Beer  instead  of 
Liquor 


In  the  city  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the 


magistrates  and  the  representatives  of  the 
liquor  trade  has  resulted  in  the  decision 
that  thirty  licenses  of  public  houses  are 
to  be  surrendered  in  October.  These  li¬ 


censes  are  for  places  in  congested  areas 
and  in  their  stead  the  magistrates  have 
agreed  to  grant  five  licenses  for  beer¬ 
houses.  where  no  distilled  liquors  will  be 
.sold. 


„  .  .  ,  These  are  secondary 

causes;  the  real  cause 
is  hunger  for  spirit¬ 
ual  things.  The  people  have  been  fed 
on  the  husks  of  religion;  there  is  the 
cry  for  the  grain  instead  of  the  husks, 
for  that  which  nourishes.  If  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Christ  is  any  thing  it  is  the 
knowing  of  Christ.  And  what  is  there 
in  the  telling  of  beads,  and  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  medallion  of  Peter  or  of 
Paul,  to  make  one  faithful  unto  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 
The  inner  life  is  pacified  only  when  one 
comes  to  know  Jesus  personally,  and  is 
able  to  testify  of  his  power  and  glory 
from  experience  as  did  the  disciples. 
The  great  truth  for  which  Protestant¬ 
ism  stands  is  the  leaven  at  work  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  Romanists  in 
Catholic  Austria.  And  thousands  who 
have  severed  their  relation  to  Rome 
have  done  so  becarise  of  hunger  for  food 
from  the  Father’s  table. 


.4n  American 
Leader 


Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Henry  is 
still  creating  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  revival 


of  temperance  interest.  .'Vt  his  meetings 
in  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  over  fifteen  hun¬ 


dred  pledges  were  signed.  In  .Airdrie  at 
least  a  thousand  were  given.  Dr.  Henry 
has  engagements  already  made  up  to  the 
middle  of  June. 


.Away  from 
Rome 


This  movement  in  .Aus¬ 
tria  is  not  political  but 
religious.  It  touches 


on  the  political,  as  would  neces.sarily  he 


the  case  with  anv  movement  in  .Austria 


for  or  against  the  Church,  since  the 
Church  is  so  closelv  identified  with  the 


Roman  Catholic 
Piety 


That  Catholic  piety 
must  differ  widely  from 
that  of  Protestants  is 


evident  from  the  instruction  given  the 
youth.  One  of  their  school  catechisms 


teaches  that  “Christian  perfection  exists 
in  the  cloister” ;  that  monks  and  nuns  ob¬ 


tain  a  better  place  in  heaven  than  other 
people ;  that  he  who  does  the  more  good 
will  receive  the  larger  reward ;  that  one 
confesses  his  faith  especially  through  the 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  that  Mary 
is  the  mother  of  God;  and  that  one  re¬ 


ceives  indulgence  by  calling  upon  her  to 
save.  These  are  only  specimens  of  its 
teaching.  How  different  from  that  of 
evangelical  instruction.  Children  are 


.State.  Every  effort  however  is  put  forth 
on  the  jxirt  of  Rome  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  political.  The  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  has  been  purposely  discouraged 
is  entering  into  the  minds  of  the  masses 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  on  the  part  of 
priests.  There  is  a  more  general  desire 
among  the  people  for  enlightment ; 
the  wish  to  look  at  subjects  through 
their  own  eyes  and  not  simply  through 
those  of  papal  authority  grows  stronger, 
and  the  longing  to  enjoy  a  larger  share 
of  political  freedom. 


taught  not  only  to  respect  the  nun  above 
the  mother  wdio  prays  with  and  for  her 
children  and  endeavors  to  bring  them  up 
in  “the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Ixvrd,”  and  to  regard  the  monk  above 
the  father  who  gives  himself  in  self-sac¬ 
rificing  effort  to  maintain  his  family  and 
to  advance  their  best  interests,  but  to 
depend  for  spirihial  improvement  and 
even  for  salvation  on  the  observing  and 
doing  of  outward  things.  Practically 
God  is  not  needed  and  Christ  is  di.spensed 
with  as  the  basis  of  confidence.  Is  it  a 
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wonder  that  in  the  country  in  which 
such  a  catechism  contains  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  religious  instruction 
given  to  the  children  the  cry  is  Los  von 
Rom? 

_  Religion  is  many-sided 

omanism  comprehensive.  It 

docs  not  Sattsfv-  direction 

and  includes  within  its  realm  every  legit¬ 
imate  human  interest.  It  listens  with 
glad  and  sympathetic  ear  to  the  strenu¬ 
ous  outpourings  of  the  p>oet ;  it  looks 
upon  art  as  more  than  a  friend.  There 
is  no  human  history  including  a  wide 
compass  of  action  with  the  making  of 
which  it  has  not  had  to  do;  philosophy 
is  its  hand-maid  by  which  it  has  often 
cleared  the  field  of  enemies  who  thought 
themselves  to  be  its  friends,  and  its 
foundation  is  to  found  in  science.  Re¬ 
ligion  should  be  so  taught.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  of  religion  realizes  that  its  inspi¬ 
ration  is  G^.  It  makes  for  strong, 
wholesome,  enlightened,  and  reverent 
Christian  life.  This  wider  and  fuller 
thought  should  not  be  withheld  from  the 
young  mind.  He  should  not  hear  it  for 
the  first  time  from  the  public  platform. 
Hut  a  church  which  countenances  teach¬ 
ing  such  as  affirms  there  is  merit  in  pray¬ 
er  offered  to  “Ave  Maria”  even  though 
offered  without  the  sense  of  devotion  and 
while  half  asleep ;  that  a  benefit  accrues 
to  him  who  wears  a  scapulary  of  certain 
material,  of  a  certain  form  and  made  in 
a  certain  way,  and  none  whatever  unless 
these  conditions  be  observed ;  and  that 
permits  father-confessors  to  sell  water 
from  Lourdes  to  penitents  as  protection 
again.st  physical  ills,  does  not  dare  to 
teach  the  wider  and  fuller  view  of  reli¬ 
gion.  It  is  to  its  interest  not  to  give 
light  but  to  extinguish  light.  In  no  small 
sense  of  the  word  the  movement  in  .Aus¬ 
tria  is  one  against  Jesuitic  opposition  to 
progress  of  knowledge  and  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

The  idea  of  a  still  closer  union  among 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  is  grow¬ 
ing.  In  a  recent  address  at  Inverness 
Rev.  Murdo  Mackenzie  declared  that  he 
was  convinced  that  the  uniting  of  all  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  land  was  a  thing 
thev  all  would  see. 


The  Public  Seal  upon  a 
Long  Accomplished  Fact 

Those  who  have  followed  the  Revision 
movement  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
simply  from  the  outside  must  have  beer 
surprised  at  the  suddenness  and  una¬ 
nimity  of  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
on  Thursday  last.  But  in  truth  the  step 
taken  was  only  the  public  proclamation 
and  seal  of  a  revision  which  had  long 
ago  been  accomplished  in  fact.  Silently 
and  without  observation  a  change  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  views  of  Presbyterians 
— more  widespread  and  far-reaching 
than  they  themselves  recognize, — ancl 
the  theology  of  the  most  orthodox  of  the 
Revision  committee  would  have  seemed 
radical  to  the  men  who  framed  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.  To  hear  a  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  express  his 
satisfaction  at  being  allowed  publicly  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  faith  of  his 
church  that  no  man  is  condemned  save 
for  his  own  sin,  and  a  leading  conserva¬ 
tive  profess  that  among  the  tniths  most 
surely  believed  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  none  rested  on  a  firmer  Scrip¬ 
tural  foundation  than  that  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  all  infants  dying  in  infancy, 
might  well  have  caused  some  of  the 
Fathers  of  Westminster — had  they  been 
present — to  question  whether  they  had 
heard  aright.  Yet  to  those  who  have 
followed  the  currents  of  recent  Presby¬ 
terian  history,  these  things  cause  no  sur¬ 
prise. 

Far  more  significant  than  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  was  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  taken.  One  must  have  been 
stolid  indeed  not  to  be  moved  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  men  who  for  years  had  been  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  on  this  very  ques¬ 
tion  joining  hands  and  uniting  voices  in 
the  impressive  demonstration  of  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  Revision  is  good,  but  the 
spectacle  of  unity  and  brotherliness  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  by  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  is  worth  twenty  creeds.  Al¬ 
ready  the  effect  of  it  is  manifest  in  the 
new  note  of  confidence  and  cheer  which 
is  everA'where  apparent;  in  the  smiling 
faces  and  hearty  handgrasps  with  which 
Presbvterians  greet  one  another;  in  the 
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feeling,  amounting  to  conviction,  tliat  a 
disagreeable  chapter  Presbyterian 
history  has  been  closed,  and  that  a  broad 
and  clean  page  lies  open  before  the 
church,  on  which  to  write  great  things 
for  God. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  at  this  time 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Assembly’s  action.  This  falls  into 
two  parts — the  recommendations  to  the 
Presbyteries,  and  the  new  creed.  With 
the  former  we  confess  that  we  have  little 
sympathy.  Innocent  in  themselves,  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Qwnmittee 
scarcely  touch  the  real  difficulties  in  the 
Confession,  and — if  they  stood  alone — 
would  be  a  pitiful  outcome  of  the  labors 
and  discussions  of  the  last  seven  years. 
It  may  fairly  be  asked  what  is  to  be 
grained  if  the  Presbyteries  should  adopt 
these,  while  the  new  creed,  in  which 
alone  the  church  as  a  whole  is  inter¬ 
ested,  remains  simply  a  declaration  of 
the  Assembly  without  authority  in  law. 
Is  there  not  danger,  if  the  revision 
should  be  adopted,  that  liberty  in  the 
church  would  be  curtailed  rather  than 
enlarged,  and  the  small  burden  lifted  off 
be  made  an  excuse  for  binding  tighter 
the  load  which  remains?  We  prefer 
to  take  a  more  hopeful,  and — as  we  be¬ 
lieve — a  juster  view.  We  remember  that 
the  recommendations  do  not  stand  alone. 
As  the  Committee  has  frankly  told  us, 
they  represent  a  compromise,  designed 
to  relieve  the  consciences  of  those  who 
regard  revision  as  essential,  and  having 
as  its  other  member  the  unanimous  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  new  creed.  As  part 
of  such  compromise  they  must  be 
judged;  as  such,  we  believe,  they  can 
be  justified. 

Far  more  important  than  the  recom¬ 
mendations  is  the  doctrinal  statement 
prepared  by  the  Committee,  and  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Assembly  with  substantial 
unanimity.  Reserving  the  right  at  the 
proi>er  time  to  make  criticisms  in  de¬ 
tail.  and  frankly  confessing  ourselves, 
with  Dr.  Moffat,  of  those  who  think 
they  could  amend  the  creed  to  its  advan¬ 
tage,  we  recognize,  and  desire  here 
franklv  to  express,  our  belief,  that  the 
Committee’s  work  represents  a  long 
step  forward.  The  new  Statement  is 
short,  clear,  reverent,  warm  in  tone  and 
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feeling,  and  free  from  many,  if  not  from 
all,  the  features  which  have  made  the 
old  Confession  a  stumbling  block  to  so 
many  earnest  men  and  women  in  the 
church.  In  the  words  of  the  honored 
president  of  the  Home  Board,  “Here  at 
last  we  have  a  creed  which  the  plain 
man  can  understand.” 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Committee  in  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  the  approval  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  instead  of  sending  the  creed  to  the 
presbyteries  for  their  discussion  and  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the 
Committee  acted  wisely.  The  church  is 
not  yet  ready  to  embody  the  new  creed 
in  its  organic  law,  nor  do  we  think  the 
Committee  itself  would  be  prepared  to 
say  that  the  present  statement  is  in  all 
respects  adapted  to  so  high  a  use.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  nothing  was  to 
have  been  gained  by  a  discussion  which 
could  have  led  to  no  practical  result, 
and  which  might  have  marred  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  unanimity  in  which  we  now 
rejoice.  Creeds  gain  force  by  sentiment 
rather  than  by  law;  and  for  such  in¬ 
fluence,  in  the  case  of  the  present  creed, 
the  Assembly  has  thrown  the  door  wide 
open. 

We  cannot  close  without  a  word  of 
congratulation  to  the  committee,  to 
whose  patience,  wisdom,  courtesy  and 
brotherly  consideration  this  happy  re¬ 
sult  is  so  largely  due.  Men  of  strong 
personal  conviction  and  feeling,  reflect¬ 
ing  all  shades  of  theological  opinion, 
they  have  yet  been  able,  without  lo.ts  of 
self-respect,  to  unite  in  a  unanintous 
report.  Here,  as  so  often,  contact  has 
disarmed  prejudice,  and  put  suspicion 
to  flight.  May  we  not  see  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Committee  a  happy  augury 
for  the  future  of  the  church  at  large? 

At  One  and  At  Work 

This  is  the  inspiring  message  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  churches.  In  five  words 
it  sums  up  the  results  of  not  onlv  ten  days 
of  prayerful  deliberation  and  wise  action, 
but  also  of  ten  years  and  more  of  earnest 
inquiry  and  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a 
great  number  of  the  most  devoted  ser¬ 
vants  of  Christ  in  our  branch  of  the 
Church.  Prayer  has  been  constantly  and 
widely  offered  for  just  such  an  outcome. 
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IJehold  the  answ  er !  \\  ho  caii  withhold 

heartfelt  praise  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church  ? 

But  for  such  a  blessing — source  of 
blessings  unspeakable  yet  to  be — the  mere 
offering  of  thanks  and  congratulations 
wx)uld  be  the  worst  ingratitude.  The  pur- 
jxise  of  the  Lord  towards  His  people  to¬ 
day  is  expressed  in  the  promise  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  "I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thee  a 
blessing.”  The  last  recorded  prayer  of 
our  divine  Master  for  His  followers  in 
every  age  awaits  now  its  full  answer: 
“that  they  may  l)e  one  ....  that  the 
world  may  Ijelieve  that  Thou  didst  send 
Me.”  This  realization  of  the  Saviour’s 
dying  wdsh  depends,  therefore,  ujxjn  the 
vital  union  in  heart,  in  nrayer,  and  in 
effort  of  the  first  disciples  and  those  that 
should  “believe  on  ^le  through  their 
word.”  His  petition  for  them  offered 
under  the  shadow'  of  the  cross  includes 
American  Presbyterians  in  this  good  day. 
The  action  of  the  Assembly  provides  a 
means  for  its  fulfilment  within  the  scope 
of  our  denomination,  according  to  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  its  membership.  \\’hat  that  re¬ 
sponse  will  be  will  condition  and  measure 
the  extent  to  which  the  Master’s  great  de¬ 
sire  will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  final  prayer 
for  His  people  and  the  unbelieving  w^orld 
be  ansAvered. 

Whoever  now  may  seek  to  prolong  dis¬ 
cord  and  division  will  set  himself  square 
in  the  way  of  the  answer  to  that  prayer. 
The  dissensions  of  past  years  have  greatly 
hindered  the  w'orld’s  belief  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  really  sent  of  Ckxl.  Will  any 
one  on  the  extreme  of  either  theological 
w'ing  be  so  infatuated  with  his  own  in¬ 
fallibility  as  to  put  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  disturber  of  the  laboriously  acquired 
peace  of  Israel?  God  forbid!  Such  an 
attitude,  such  a  spirit  would  inevitablv 
counterw'ork  the  spiritual  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  would 
blight  the  most  earnest  evangelistic  ef¬ 
forts. 

In  view  of  the  practically  unanimous 
action  of  their  representatives,  the  call  of 
God  to  the  w'hole  membershin  of  our 
Presbvterian  churches  throughout  the 
land  is  clear  that  thev  gird  themselves 
for  more  consecrated  endeavor  than  thev 
have  ever  known.  Out  of  the  king’s 
highwav  the  stumbling  stones  of  doc¬ 
trinal  misstatements  and  misunderstand¬ 


ings  have  been  cast.  The  road  is  open  for 
a  new  century  of. Christian  work  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.  The  evangel¬ 
istic  impulse  was  significantly  given  the 
.Assembly  before  the  decision  as  to  creed 
reform.  Obstacles  removed,  the  spiritual 
momentum  gained  should  be  felt  in  every 
presbytery,  church  and  mission  station. 
The  Pre^yterian  Church  fronts  to-day 
the  grandest  opportunity  of  its  history. 
hAery  meml>er  of  it  should  share  in  the 
ctmiing  battles  and  victories  of  the  army 
of  its  Lord.  Unity  of  aim,  purpose,  and 
spirit  is  essential  to  success ;  but  like¬ 
ness  of  belief  and  feeling  will  accomplish 
little  tow'ards  the  conquest  of  the  un¬ 
believing  world  unless  it  is  actualized  in 
consecrated  activity.  The  Master’s  word 
is  “To  every  one  his  work.”  Within  the 
sphere  of  influence  belonging  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  Christian  and  to  each  church  the 
issue  depends  upon  the  fidelity  of  each 
memljer  in  every  church.  Having  put  our 
hands  to  the  plow  the  unpardonable  in¬ 
fidelity  will  be  the  looking  back  or  hold¬ 
ing  back  of  any  professed  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Ciiyler 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Houghton : 

My  health  has  been  suffering  lately — 
prol)ably  from  overwork  in  preparing  an 
autobiographical  volume  of  “Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Long  Life,”  and  until  it  is 
completed  I  shall  not  Ire  able  to  send  any 
contribution  to  your  columns.  I  hope  to 
finish  the  job  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
will  then  (D.  W)  be  happy  to  resume  my 
l>en-talks  with  the  household  of  The 
Evangelist.  I  regretted  that  I  was  able 
to  get  only  a  brief  look  at  our  noble  Gen¬ 
eral  .Assembly,  and  was  gratified  by  their 
kind  reception.  As  one  of  the  original 
advocates  (a  dozen  or  more  years  ago) 
of  a  conservative  revision  of  our  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  I  rejoice  at  the  action 
of  our  Assembly.  It  is  only  another  proof 
that  if  you  give  a  Presbyterian  plenty  of 
time  to  take  a  square  look  at  all  the  four 
sides  of  any  great  question,  he  seldom 
makes  a  blunder. 

Congratulating  Dr.  Charles  h.  Thomp¬ 
son  on  his  magnificent  Jubilee  address, 
and  a  glorious  century  of  Home  Missions, 
I  remain. 

Yours  in  “the  old  tie.” 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 
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The  Reception  at  Union 
Seminary 

About  one  hundred  graduates  and 
friends  of  Union  Seminary  gathered  in 
the  Seminary  Library  on  Friday  night 
last  for  a  reception  tendered  to  the  alumni 
connected  with  the  General  Assembly, 
by  the  Directors  and  Faculty  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  and 
pleasant  occasion.  Some  of  the  alumni 
who  are  located  at  long  distances  from 
New  York  thus  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  alma  mater  for  the  first  time  since 
graduation. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  sent  his 
sincere  regrets  that  a  previous  engage¬ 
ment  prevented  his  presence.  The  vice¬ 
moderator,  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Noyes,  came 
as  a  representative,  and  Dr.  Dickey  and 
Dr.  Holmes  were  also  present,  represent¬ 
ing  the  past  and  future  occupants  of  the 
chair.  A  number  of  friends  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  occasion  and  went 
away  pleased  with  their  reception. 

Mr.  John  Crosby  Rrown,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  presided  and  gave 
a  message  of  welcome  to  all.  He  sp>oke 
of  the  present  position  of  the  Seminary 
in  its  various  relations,  and  then  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  who  is  the  act¬ 
ing  President  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Cuth- 
bert  Hall  as  Haskell  Lecturer  in  India. 
Dr.  Rrown  spoke  for  the  Faculty,  out¬ 
lining  in  few  and  strong  words  the  ideals 
which  control  in  the  efforts  of  the  men 
who  occupy  chairs  of  instruction  within 
the  Seminary  walls.  Their  search  is  for 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  alone;  their 
methods  those  of  scientific  inquiry  free 
from  interference  and  external  dicta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Noyes,  Vice-Moderator  of  the 
Assembly,  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  that  body 
and  also  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revision 
Committee  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  remarked  that  after  two  years  in  the 
work  of  revision,  he  felt  like  a  graduate 
of  several  theological  seminanVe  As  .n 
result  of  the  action  of  the  .Assembly  in 
the  matter  in  hand  he  saw  an  open  door 
and  a  long  vista  of  prosperitv  and  jirog- 
ress  lying  before  the  Presbyterian 
Church, 

President  Stewart  of  Auburn  Sem¬ 


inary  brought  sisterly  greetings  from  a 
related  Seminary,  and  the  Rev.  L.  H. 
Davis  of  Grand  Rapids  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  alumni  at  a  distance.  At  the  close 
Dr.  Dickey  of  Philadelphia,  a  former  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Seminary,  was  called  upon 
for  some  remarks.  He  referred  to  the 
days  when  he  sat  upon  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  sen¬ 
timent  which  he  had  always  cherished. 
He  mentioned  the  work  for  which  he  has 
stood  as  sponsor  and  which  has  now 
come  to  a  happy  conclusion,  saying  that 
it  was  with  pleasure  that  he  contemplated 
it  and  its  results,  one  of  which  was  shown 
in  the  reception  w^hich  he  was  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  his  old  friends. 

The  alumni  were  represented  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  classes  covering  just  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  Dr.  V.  LeRoy  L^kwood  of  1853 
being  the  oldest  alumnus  present.  Dr. 
William  S.  Young  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Rev.  John  H.  Freeman  of  Laos  were 
those  who  had  come  the  longest  road  to 
be  present.  Many  local  alumni  were 
present,  and  the  occasion  was  one  to  be 
remembered  for  its  spirit  and  its  good 
fellowship. 

The  Presbyterian  Union 

More  brilliant  even  than  the  splendid 
reception  given  two  years  ago  to  the 
mernbers  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
was  that  tendered  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  on  Thursday  evening  last.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  ball  rooms  and  royal  apartments  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  (occupied  by  Prince 
Henry  and  his  suite)  were  thrown  open 
to  some  two  thousand  guests,  who  were 
cared  for  as  to  physical  well  being  as 
admirably  as  their  social  and  intellectual 
nature  Avas  ministered  to  by  the  speakers 
and  guests  of  the  occasion.  It  is  an  honor 
to  themselves  and  to  their  countrv  even 
more  than  to  any  branch  of  Christ’s 
church  when  the  chief  magistrates  of  na¬ 
tion  and  of  city  lend  the  help  of  their 
presence  and  their  speech  to  gatherings 
which  renresent  the  work  and  the  high 
mission  of  the  Church.  Mayor  Low,  in 
attending  and  speaking  at '  the  Presbv- 
terian  Ihiion,  did  in  his  wav  and  in  the 
proper  wav  what  President  Roosevelt  did 
bv  his  attendance  and  utterances  at  the 
Home  Mission  Centennial. 

The  exercises  of  the  Union  were,  as 
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usual,  led  by  the  President,  Mr.  Noah  C. 
Rogers,  whose  address  welcoming  the 
Assembly  and  introducing  Mr.  Low  was 
one  of  the  most  felicitous  we  remember 
to  have  heard  on  such  an  occasion. 
Equally  charming  and  delightful  were 
the  addresses  of  Mr.  Low  and  Dr.  van 
Dyke,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  no 
room  even  to  summarize  them  here.  The 
reception  committee,  including  the  officers 
of  the  Union,  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  the  Mission  Boards  and  their 
wives  or  daughters,  returned  missionaries 
and  some  prominent  citizens  formed  a 
line  extending  the  length  of  two  large 
rooms. 

Editorial  Notes 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  upon  Dr.  Dulles  compelled 
the  long  interval  which  separates  his  arti¬ 
cle  in  this  number  from  the  two  of  which 
it  completes  the  series,  published  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Nevertheless,  this  article  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  and  entirely  constructive. 
It  may  properly  here  be  pointed  out  that 
a  Form  of  Worship  is  eminently  Pres- 
bvterian.  Calvin  prepared  and  intro¬ 
duced  one,  not  only  in  Strasbourg  but  in 
France  and  Geneva.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  Geneva  to-day  uses  a  part  if 
not  the  whole  of  Calvin’s  Liturgy,  read 
from  a  book  just  as  is  done  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  churches.  In  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  the  opening  part  of  this  Lit¬ 
urgy  is  invariably  used,  though  in  general 
recited  by  the  pastor  from  memoT)',  not 
read  from  the  book.  Calvin  found  noth¬ 
ing  “Popish”  in  “hook-worship.”  Being 
as  he  was  the  very  genius  of  order,  our 
present  methods  would  have  been  griev¬ 
ous  to  him  indeed. 

By  way  of  correcting,  not  so  much  a 
misstatement  in  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid’s 
communication,  printed  in  this  issue,  as 
an  inference  which  might  be  drawn  from 
the  statement  that  “every  missionary  so¬ 
ciety  in  Peking  except  the  Presbyterian 
has  seized  its  opportunity  for  adding  on 
to  its  plant  at  moderate  rates,”  we  would 
explain  that  our  Board  has  been  by  no 
means  backward  in  this  matter.  The 
facts  are  these.  Before  the  outbreak  we 
had  two  compounds  in  Peking,  somewhat 


more  than  a  mile  apart.  Both  were  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  It  seemed  wise  to  sell 
one  piece  of  land  ^nd  with  the  proceeds 
to  buy  a  plot  adjoining  the  other,  and 
negotiations  to  that  effect  are  in  progress. 
Meanwhile  not  only  are  new  buildings 
being  erected  on  our  devastated  piece  of 
land,  but  the  Board  has  decided  to  erect 
temporary  buildings  on  a  piece  of  leased 
land  adjoining  our  compound  to  serve 
until  the  other  negotiations  can  be  more 
advantageously  completed  than  is  possible 
at  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  the  apparent  friendli-  • 
ness  of  the  ruling  classes  in  China  to  for¬ 
eign  missionaries,  which  Mr.  Reid  seems 
to  hold  in  suspense  of  judgment,  at  least, 
it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Fenn,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Report  of  the  Board,  showed 
that  this  was  part  of  a  general  change  of 
mind.  An  undreamed  of  freedom  of  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  now  exists  not  only  be¬ 
tween  officials  and  missionaries,  but  be¬ 
tween  officials  and  their  wives,  and  all 
classes  of  foreigners.  It  is  because  this 
change  of  view  in  dominant  circles  has 
impressed  the  nation  as  a  genuine  thing 
that  not  onlv  city  but  country  officials  arc 
showing  a  growing  cordiality  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The  recent  calamity  in  Martinique  was 
the  subject  of  a  striking  sermon  preached 
in  the  D'ayspring  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Yonkers  on  the  Sunday  evening  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeding  that  event.  Dr.  Allison’s 
text  was  Luke  xiii  :4^,  and  the  subject, 
the  sifinificance  of  suffering. 

Dr.  Lee  of  Milwaukee  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  preservation  of  his 
church  edifice  from  a  fire  thought  to  bo 
incendiary,  which  .started  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  inst.  Fortunately  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  extinguished  with  only  five 
hundred  dollars  damage. 

That  admirable  in.stitution,  Hanover 
College,  will  hold  its  commencement  next 
week,  beginning  Friday,  June  6th,  with 
an  exhibition  of  the  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ment.  On  Sunday  the  baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon  will  be  nreached  by  President 
Fisher,  and  the  sermon  before  the  Chris- 
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tian  Association  will  be  given  by  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Howe,  D.D.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
The  exercises  will  close  on  Wednesday, 
J  une  1 1 ,  Commencement  Day. 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  that  the 
well  beloved  Dr.  Cuyler,  though  now  in 
his  8tst  year,  is  busy  in  the  preparation 
of  two  books,  which  will  be  published  by 
the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  The  first  is  of  great  importance, 
being  nothing  less  than  Reminiscences 
of  a  Long  Life.  When  we  consider  the 
extent  and  variety  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s  work, 
the  journeys  he  has  accomplished,  the 
friends  he  has  made,  the  public  services 
he  has  rendered,  it  seems  impossible  to 
anticipate  too  much  in  looking  forward  to 
this  book.  His  second  work.  Help  and 
Good  Cheer,  will  be  a  series  of  brief  mes¬ 
sages,  especially  to  the  troubled  and  sor¬ 
rowing,  for  the  help  of  whom  Dr.  Cuyler 
has  always  proved  himself  to  be  signally 
fitted. 

The  papers  and  talkers  who  have  de¬ 
lighted  to  poke  fun  at  the  ministry  on 
the  final  revision  vote,  have  forgotten  that 
the  speeches  in  Philadelphia  last  year, 
by  eloquent  men  living  and  dead,  had  the 
same  basis  of  dissent,  the  same  pathos, 
the  same  melancholy  outlook.  Are  the 
tears  on  the  cheeks  of  our  good  friends 
still  salt  or  freshly  dried? 

Assembly  Notes 

One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  the 
Assembly  occurred  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  of  last  week,  when  Ira  D.  Sankey 
appeared  ui>on  the  platform  beside  the 
m(^erator,  said  a  few  appropriate  words, 
and  sang  two  of  the  hymns  by  which  he 
has  led  many  to  Christ — The  Ninety  and 
Nine,  and  The  Heavenly  Homeland. 
Other  distinguished  visitors  were  Dr, 
Cuyler,  who  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Assembly,  and  was  greeted 
with  long  and  loud  applause,  and  the 
venerable  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Dr. 
Morgan  Dix,  who  showed  his  interest  in 
the  revision  question  by  being  upon  the 
platform  when  the  debate  began  and  re¬ 
maining  there  until  its  fortunate  end. 


Those  who  are  music-wise  were  as 
much  impressed  as  delighted  with  the 
rare  sympathy  shown  by  the  organist  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  who  at  the 
close  of  the  ever  memorable  “revision” 
session,  and  after  the  great  congregation 
had  sung  the  One  Hundredth  Psalm, 
played  as  a  post-lude  the  finale  of  Han¬ 
del’s  great  Hallelujah  Chorus.  It  was  a 
beautiful  act. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  spiritual  uplift  was  given  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  by  the  singing  of  the  Tennessee 
Quartet,  a  company  of  white  ministers 
among  the  mountaineers.  At  the  Recep¬ 
tion  in  the  Presbyterian  Building  and  at 
nearly  all  the  popular  meetings  these  fine 
and  well  trained  voices  were  heard  with 
great  gratification. 

If  the  Commissioners  went  hungry  it 
was  not,  as  we  saw  last  week,  the  fault 
of  our  interdenominational  friends.  In¬ 
deed,  if  all  New  York  was  not  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  give  them  dyspepsia,  it  was  at 
least  oriental  in  the  character  of  its  wel¬ 
come.  On  the  first  Monday  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  they,  with  their  wives,  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  luncheon  by  the  officers  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Besides  the  fine 
collation  there  were  the  usual  speeches 
of  good  will  and  gratitude  and  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  examine  the  treasures  of 
this  society — ^their  publications  in  count¬ 
less  languages  and  dialects  and  their  his¬ 
toric  treasures.  Then  there  was  the  col¬ 
lation  at  the  Orphan  Asylum,  last  Friday, 
and  that  on  the  Hudson  River  steamboat 
last  Monday,  not  to  speak  of  the  abun¬ 
dant  supper  furnished  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  by  Princeton  University,  which,  as 
President  Patton  reminded  us,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  no  denomination,  and  the 
truly  princely  as  well  as  Presbyterian  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last  Thursday 
evening. 

One  of  the  most  touching  and  telling 
incidents  narrated  in  the  course  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  that  told  by  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown  in  his  magnificent  morning  ad¬ 
dress,  of  the  Chinese  nobleman  and  his 
wife,  whose  son,  educated  in  our  college. 
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had  become  a  Christian  greatly  against  of  form  and  countenance,  carrying  on  his 
the  parents’  will.  The  boy  died,  a  beauti-  shoulder  a  lamb,  and  afar  in  the  distance 
ful  Christian  death,  and  the  parents  be-  across  the  wide  field,  two  sheep  which 
gan,  though  with  some  reluctance,  to  had  been  going  the  other  way,  turning 
study  the  tenets  of  their  son’s  faith.  After  and  wistfully  looking  after  the  lamb  and 
a  time  the  nobleman  employed  a  famous  the  shepherd,  as  if  irresistibly  attracted 
artist  to  paint  a  picture,  which  Dr.  Brown  to  follow.  Those  parents  did  follow  the 
had  seen,  and  which  he  most  feelingly  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  now  they  have 
described.  It  was  the  Good  Shepherd,  given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  build  a 
portrayed  as  most  beautiful  and  benign  Christian  church. 

Our  Land  for  Christ 

The  Home  Mission  Centennary 


That  we  might  give  in  one  account 
the  story  of  that  centennial  celebration 
wdiich  w'as  the  point  of  culminating  in¬ 
terest  so  far  as  the  activities  of  the 
Church  are  concerned,  we  closed  our  re¬ 
port  of  the  General  Assembly  last  week 
with  the  proceedings  of  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Home  Mission  celebration  not 
being  concluded  until  after  our  pages 
were  made  up.  They  began  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  continuing  through  the 
next  day,  came  to  an  auspicious  conclu¬ 
sion  in  the  great  meetings  of  Tuesday 
evening,  when  Carnegie  Hall  and  the 
Central  Church  were  packed  to  their  ut¬ 
most  capacity,  to  hear  the  President  of  the 
United  States  bear  witness  to  his  sense 
of  the  immense  national  importance  of 
Home  Missions  and  to  listen  to  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  speakers  who  told  of  the  act¬ 
ual  progress,  triumphs  and  opportunities 
of  mission  work  in  this  country. 

The  Historic  Retrospect 
Monday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a 
historic  review  of  the  \wrk  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
The  well  beloved  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  of 
the  Home  Board  was  in  the  chair.  The 
historic  review  was  divided  between  three 
very  able  si>eakers,  each  in  his  way  pe¬ 
culiarly  qualified  to  treat  his  subject. 
To  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  Philadelphia,  widely  known 
for  his  knowdedge  of  denominational  his¬ 
tory  and  for  his  leadership  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Library  in  Philadelphia,  was  given  the 
history  of  Home  Missions  between  the 


Atlantic  and  the  Alleghanies,  to  Dr.  S. 
J.  Niccolls  of  St.  Louis,  that  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Rockies,  and  to  Dr. 
Edgar  C.  Hill  of  Portland  that  lietween 
the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific.  Their  ad¬ 
dresses  were  not  only  of  very  deep  in¬ 
terest  but  of  very  high  value,  and  as  they 
are  to  be  published  by  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication  for  distribution  our  readers  will 
soon  be  enabled  to  procure  them. 

The  Great  Day 

Notable  for  brilliant  addresses  in  a 
l)ody  which  boasted  of  many  brilliant 
.speakers,  was  Tuesday,  Home  Mission 
ITay  par  excellence.  Dr.  Richard  S. 
1  lolmes  of  Pittsburg  brought  the,  report 
of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  a  stirring  address.  He 
.showed  how  different  is  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  problem  now  from  that  of  the  early 
days.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  cross  simply  followed  the 
jn’oneer  evangelist.  Now  an  enormous 
unevangelized  immigrant  ix>pulation  is 
sj)reading  over  our  land,  hostile  to  our 
ideals,  foreign  to  our  institutions,  a  men¬ 
ace  to  our  civilization.  We  could  wisely 
spend  in  work  among  this  class  next  year 
all  that  we  spent  last  year  in  the  entire 
work. 

The  old  pioneer  carried  the  axe,  the 
Home  Missionary  the  Bible,  and  these 
two  forces  made  our  American  civiliza¬ 
tion.  To  the  fidelity  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  we  owe  the  Christianization  of 
our  land.  Seventy-five  years  ago  the 
only  question  was  the  planting  of  fron¬ 
tier  stations;  now  we  have  no  frontier. 
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The  settlement  of  our  vast  domain  goes 
on  so  rapidly  that  we  have  no  East  or 
West.  For  years  to  come  we  must  send 
$100,000  a  year  beyond  the  Rockies,  but 
already  the  wave  has  begun  to  flow  back¬ 
ward.  From  the  First  Church  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  contributions  aggregating 
more  than  $100,000  have  been  received  : 
and  to-day  New  York,  Scranton,  Pitts¬ 
burg  are  home  mission  fields.  Our  task 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come  must  be  to 
evangelize  the  millions  of  every  tongue 
that  will  come  to  our  firesides,  and  teach 
them  that  liberty  on  American  soil  means 
not  the  gratification  of  desire  or  lust  or 
selfishness  but  self-denial,  service,  each 
for  all  and  all  for  each,  and  that  the 
principle  flows  out  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  God 
has  made  this  the  richest  nation  on  earth 
for  one  great  purpose — that  his  lost 
masses  may  hear  the  Gospel.  He  has 
given  us  our  wealth  not  for  ourselves  but 
for  the  evangelization  of  this  great  con¬ 
tinent.  Dr.  Holmes  called  for  $1,800,000 
for  Home  Missions  next  year  and  said  he 
would  fain  organize  a  great  trust,  its 
business  the  salvation  of  souls,  its  capital 
one-tenth  of  the  personal  income  of  every 
individual  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  its  dividends  a  great  blessing  from 
Almighty  God.  He  felt  that  the  life  of 
the  Republic  was  at  stake  in  face  of  com¬ 
mercialism  and  socialism  and  anarchism, 
but  he  would  not  despair  while  Home 
Missionaries  exist,  withi  their  amazing  un¬ 
paralleled  devotion.  “The  work  of  Home 
Missions  will  go  on,”  he  cried,  “give  it 
\-our  money,  it  will  go  on ;  deny  it  your 
money  it  ivill  go  on!”  He  quoted  Mor- 
decai’s  utterance  “Tf  thou  boldest  thy 
peace  then  shall  enlargement  arise  from 
another  place  .  .  .  and  who  know- 

eth  whether  thou  art  cohie  to  the  King¬ 
dom  for  such  a  time  as  this?”  “God  is 
in  this  \\T)rk  and  his  work  goes !” 

Greetings  from  the  Board 
From  Dr.  John  Dixon,  one  of  the  two 
Secretaries,  came  the  hearty  greetings  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  with  words  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  divine  Master  for  favors  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  past  years.  Referring  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  centennial  year  of 


the  organized  work  of  missions  in  our 
own  land,  he  adduced  the  glorious  his¬ 
tory  which  had  been  set  forth  on  the  pre  ¬ 
vious  day  as  one  which  should  forever 
dissipate  any  feeling  of  doubt  or  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  and  give  us  greatest  cheer 
and  brightest  hope  for  the  days  that  are 
to  come.  From  Dr.  Dixon’s  address  we 
give  such  extracts  as  space  pernuts : 

“A  new  note  of  encouragement  has 
l>een  struck  and  gratitude  deepens  while 
faith  grows  stronger.  To-night,  under 
the  welcome  encouragement  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  greetings  of  tiie  President  of 
the  United  States  we  shall  study  afresh 
the  way  by  which  (^d  has  made  us  the 
greatest  nation  and  take  a  look  into  the 
future  so  that  we  may  gird  our.selves 
anew  for  the  sublime  work  of  evangeliz¬ 
ing  America.  America  is  to  take  up  the 
white  man’s  burden  and  do  the  largest 
part  of  the  work  in  evangelizing  and  civ¬ 
ilizing  the  whole  world.” 

Then  referring  to  the  loss  of  the 
Board  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Purves,  Dr. 
Dixon  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  Dr.  John 
Hall,  for  twenty-seven  years  a  member  of 
the  Board  and  for  eighteen  years  its  pres¬ 
ident  and  spoke  of  the  special  tie  that 
bound  the  Board  to  the  “strong  and  in¬ 
fluential  congregation”  of  the  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Church,  rejoicing  that  in  the  present 
pastor  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  has 
such  an  earnest  friend  and  strong  sup¬ 
porter. 

\  lieautiful  tribute  to  Mrs.  Frederick 
H.  Pierson,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Board,  followed.  “She  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  deepest  consecration  and  of  great 
natural  and  spiritual  gifts.  Her  loss  is 
well-nigh  irreparable.  She  was  a  leader 
of  great  wisdom,  exhaustless  energy, 
clear  vision  and  broad  sympathy.  .  .  . 

At  the  conferences  of  the  Secretaries 
Mrs.  Pierson  was  wise,  sympathetic,  far- 
seeing  to  a  marked  degree  and  evorv  day 
makes  us  realize  with  increasing  em;.)ha- 
sis  how  great  is  our  loss.” 

The  aggregate  of  receipts  during  the 
past  year  for  the  current  work  of  the 
Home  Missions  including  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  synods  administering  their 
own  Home  Mission  work  and  $339,- 
526.38  from  the  Woman’s  Board,  was 
^40,295.86,  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,586  - 
.82  after  meeting  all  obligations. 
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The  increase  of  receipts  over  that  of  as  Dr.  Dixon  said,  have  quit  “boarding” 

last  year  amounts  to  $57,778;  of  this  and  started  housekeeping,  so  as  not  only 

sum  $49,725.42  is  to  be  credited  to  the  to  care  for  their  own,  but  also  to  provide 

Woman’s  Board  and  $8,032.87  is  the  ad-  help  for  the  church  that  has  need.  More 

vance  made  by  the  Home  Board.  Con-  important  is  the  spiritual  record  of  the 

gregational  offerings  have  increased  only  year.  “God  has  been  pleased  to  pour  out 

$1,966.  The  societies  of  the  Church,  His  spirit  ujx>n  scores  and  hundreds  of 

including  the  Sabbath-Schools  and  the  missionary  churches  and  many  souls  have 

Young  People’s  Societies,  show  a  loss  been  converted  to  Go<l  and  have  confessed 

as  compared  with  that  of  last  year  of  C  hrist.” 

$1,385,  leaving  the  advance  of  the  church-  “The  field  which  has  been  most  won- 
es  for  the  past  year  only  $581.  derfully  blessed  in  the  winning  of  souls 

“Why  is  it,”  asked  Dr.  Dixon,  “that  to  Christ  is  i’orto  Rico.  There,  during 

our  churches  grow  in  membership  and  in  the  last  few  months,  many  persons  have 

wealth  and  do  not  make  corresponding  been  received  on  confession  of  faith.” 

progress  in  their  gifts  to  missions  ?  .  .  A  scene  which  Dr.  Di.xon  described  as 
We  are  making  prc^ess  so  slowly  that  an  eye-wdtness  ought  to  be  given  in  full, 

it  is  imperative  that  either  new  plans  and  we  reserve  it  for  a  time  when  our 

should  be  devised  by  pastors  or,  what  is  i)ages  are  less  crowded, 

better,  that  there  shall  be  a  baptism  upon  Dr.  Dixon  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
both  minister  and  p>eople.”  'mportant  work  of  the  Assembly’s  Evan- 

It  is  impossible  under  these  circum-  gelistic  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Con¬ 
stances  for  the  Board  to  vote  to  the  Pres-  verse  is  chairman.  Reports  of  its  good 
byteries  the  amount  they  have  asked  for.  work  have  come  from  every  ])art  of  the 
Four  years  ago,  on  being  freed  from  debt,  iield.  He  urged  every  one  to  read  the 
the  B^rd  promised  the  church  not  again  Annual  Reixjrt,  to  pray  for  the  home 
to  run  in  debt.  “We  intend  to  lie  faithful  missionaries  and  to  hold  them  in  pre- 
to  our  pledge ;  yet  we  cannot  help  but  feel  eminent  honor.  He  spoke  of  the  "beg- 
that  when  the  mind  and  conscience  and  garly  allowance”  which  was  all  that  the 
heart  of  the  Church  are  confronted  with  church  could  pay  its  hotne  missionaries  a 
the  figures  there  will  be  a  greater  conse-  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the\ 
cration  of  gifts.  The  responsibility  is  a  “went  forth  cheerfully  to  found  sucli 
mutual  one ;  it  does  not  rest  wholly  upon  churches  as  the  First  Presbyterian 
the  Board.  The  pastors  and  elders  must  Church  of  New  York  andof  Chicago,”  but 
do  their  whole  duty  in  instructing  the  peo-  pointed  out  that  it  was  time  this  bad 
pie  and  persuading  them  to  a  full  dis-  habit  of  making  inadequate  support  for 
charge  of  their  duty.  This  centennial  home  missionaries  should  be  cured.  “The 
year  which  recalls  the  glorious  things  self-denial  and  sacrifice  of  the  mission- 
which  God  has  wrought  for  our  Church  aries  are  wonders  of  grace.  It  appears 
and  country  will  surely  awaken  grati-  every  year  in  some  of  them  insisting  upon 
tude,  supply  courage  and  bring  a  new  and  reducing  their  meagre  salaries  so  that 

greater  devotion.  Our  faith  and  hope  some  call  for  new  work  might  be  heeded, 

will  not  be  disappointed.  We  are  confi-  The  work  grows  faster  than  the  provis- 

dent  that  although  we  have  taken  this  ion  for  it,  but  it  grows  at  the  cost  of  the 

step  in  advance  the  Church  will  respond  home  missionary  more  than  it  does  bv 

and  next  year,  even  as  during  these  last  the  gifts  of  the  prosperous.”  Not  only 
years,  the  treasurer  will  reix)rt  all  obiiga-  iwverty  but  loneliness  are  the  burden  of 
tions  met  and  a  balance  in  the  treasury.”  the  home  missionary,  separated  for  weeks 

During  the  past  year  Michigan  has  un-  and  months  from  kindred  souls.  “Some  of 
dertaken  self-support,  and  Nebraska  has  them  are  heroic.  When  I  think  of  Marsh 
devised  a  plan  of  co-op>eration  with  the  and  Spriggs  at  Point  Barrow,  within  the 
Board  which  promises  excellent  results.  Arctic  Circle,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  in 
Four  hundred  and  thirtv  churches  ask  for  their  lonely  abode  at  Eagle  City  on  the 
less  this  year  than  they  received  last  year,  Yukon,  and  of  Koonce  as  he  travels  with 
and  89  have  become  self-supporting,  or  his  dogs  a  thousand  miles  to  carry  the 
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gospel  to  the  miner,  I  think  of  men  who 
are  making  unspeakable  sacrifices  for 
Jesus  Christ  and  their  fellow  men.  They 
are  worthy  of  affectionate  regard  and  of 
highest  admiration.” 

Of  the  work  of  the  middle  and  further 
West,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Alaska,  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  among  “the 
exceptional  populations,”  Indians,  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  Mormons  Dr.  Dixon  was  obliged 
to  speak  very  briefly,  though  he  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
menace  of  Mormonism  in  this  country. 

In  closing  he  presented  the  need  of  our 
country  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  re¬ 
garding  it,  under  a  threefold  division : 
Enlargement  of  the  work  in  Oklahoma, 
the  Dakotas,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  foreigners,  “who  are 
alien  of  speech  and  opposed  to  our  form 
of  government ;  who  are  without  religion 
and  without  God,”  and  even  more  impera¬ 
tively  among  the  Jews.  Secondly,  a  true 
conception  of  the  relation  of  home  mis¬ 
sionary  work  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  “No  man  liveth  to  himself  and 
America  lives  for  the  world.”  And  third¬ 
ly,  “we  need  the  baptism  of  the  spirit  of 
missions.  In  these  last  days  the  country 
received  a  wonderful  baptism  of  gener¬ 
osity  to  philanthropic  and  educational  in¬ 
terests.  We  rejoice  to  speak  the  heartiest 
word  of  praise  of  such  a  man  as  Robert 
C.  Ogden,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  and  the  head  of  the  great 
movement  for  the  educational  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  South.  And  words  of  praise 
are  heartily  given  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rockefeller.  But  where 
is  the  movement  and  who  are  the  men 
giving  of  their  vast  fortunes  in  any  pro¬ 
portionate  degree  for  the  salvation  of 
■America,  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  ? 
These  other  things  we  ought  to  do,  but 
this  greater  thing  we  ought  not  to  have 
left  undone.” 

This  is  indeed  the  business  of  the 
church.  “Dr.  Holmes,  the  trust  is  or- 
^nized,”  he  concluded.  You  will  find  it 
in  I  Thessalonians,  We  are  allowed  of 
God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel. 
The  Church  is  a  trust :  the  question  is  not 
of  the  Christian’s  salvation  but  of  his 
stewardship.  The  Church  is  here  to  save 
America  that  America  may  save  the 
world ! 


From  the  Firing  Line 

After  some  account  of  the  progress 
and  methods  of  synodical  self-support  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  was  introduced  as  one 
just  from  the  Firing  Line.  He  spoke 
of  the  three  religious  systems  that 
were  trying  to  capture  the  United 
States,  the  Mormon,  Papal  and  Protes¬ 
tant,  gave  some  startling  figures  about 
the  progress  of  the  first,  and  said  that 
the  anti-polygamy  amendment  will  not 
be  passed  till  the  Church  wakes  up.  Dr. 
H.  S.  Little  of  Texas  told  of  the  progress 
there  and  described  the  parish  of  one  of 
our  missionaries  as  five  hundred  miles 
longanda  hundred  and  sixty  broad^where 
the  pastor  often  travels  eighty  miles  to 
preach,  and  forty  to  a  funeral  or  a  wed¬ 
ding.  Eight  minutes  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Koonce  and  Dr.  S.  Hall  Young 
who  spoke  for  Alaska.  Dr.  Young  made 
a  stirring  appeal  for  missionaries  for  that 
country  which  he  has  already  made  in 
these  pages.  Dr.  Young  held  uo  a  check 
for  $500  given  by  the  Moderator  toward 
the  salary  of  a  man,  and  told  of  three 
ladies  who  had  given  a  hundred  dollars 
each  for  the  purpose. 

The  Fellowship  Meeting 

The  afternoon  was  given  to  words  of 
greeting.  In  the  enforced  absence  of 
Bishop  Doane,  who  was  to  have  been 
present.  Dr.  David  K.  Greer  brought  a 
greeting  from  the  Episcopal  Board  of 
Missions,  Dr.  W.  C.  P.  Rhoades  spoke 
for  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  Dr.  F.  B.  Clark  for  the  Congre¬ 
gational,  Bishop  Andrews  for  the  Meth¬ 
odist,  and  the  Rev.  James  J.  Vance  for 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Societies.  The 
greetings  were  all  full  of  pith  and  point 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Vance  which  fairly 
scintillated.  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  spoke 
for  the  Alliance  of  the  Reforme«l 
churches  of  which  he  is  secretary.  Dr. 
Williarh  Caven  of  Canada,  the  President, 
who  was  expected,  being  unable  to  be 
present. 

In  addition  to  these  welcome  words, 
greetings  were  presented  by  the  seven 
sister  Boards,  or  rather  by  six,  for  the 
Board  of  Aid,  it  appears,  is  a  brother. 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  introducing  this 
latest  born  as  “the  Benjamin  of  the 
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If  Home  Missions  are  the  necessary 
work  of  intelligent  patriotism,  Foreign 
Missions  are  the  imperative  outcome  of 
an  intelligent  lov'e  of  humanity.  That 
unitv'  which  Christ  knew,  with  the  Father 
and  wMth  mankind,  that  conception  of  the 
word  “humanity”  to  which  men  have  now 
attained  that  social  conscience  which  its 
the  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the 
twentieth  century  man,  impel  the  Church 
of  Christ,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to 
enter  upon  a  great  effort  for  the  winning 
of  the  world  to  Christ,  and  woe  to  that 
Christian  or  that  Chijrch  that  stifles  this 
impulse  and  stops  his  ears  to  its  impera¬ 
tive  call. 

Wednesday  morning  was  given  to  this 
subject — a  morning  of  splendid  addresses 
— a  morniijg,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  univer¬ 
sal  response  and  new  consecration.  The 
report  was  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  the  Rev.  Courtenay 
H.  Fenn,  whom  the  church  and  the  world 
knows  for  his  heroic  service  during  the 
siege  of  Peking.  Would  that  his  whole 
report  could  be  given  here !  Would  that 
everj^  word  spoken  on  this  day  might  be 
given  to  our  readers !  The  doubled  sub¬ 
scriptions,  the  quadrupled  mission  force 
ask^  for  in  certain  countries,  would 
surely  be  the  quick  response  of  the 
church  of  this  country  if  these  burning 
utterances  could  be  read  by  every  mem¬ 
ber. 

The  report  shows  the  past  year  to 
have  been  the  best  in  all  the  history  of 
the  Board.  For  the  fifth  successive  year 
it  closes  its  books  without  debt,  but  bet¬ 
ter  than  this  it  reports  its  largest  harvest 
gathered  in  from  many  fields.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  adults  baptized  is  5,241,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12^  per  cent,  over  the  largest 
previous  number,  a  net  increase  count¬ 
ing  losses  by  death,  of  7  per  cent  against 
the  average  of  i  6-10  per  cent.  Some 
missions  have  doubled  or  trebled  their 
numbers,  others  have  found  hindrances 
removed ;  the  country  where  two  years 
ago  men’s  wrath  was  poured  out  in  vol¬ 
canic  outburst,  has  become  a  changed 
nation. 

There  are  now  in  the  whole  field  645 


of  the  World 

Missions 

missionaries,  (an  increase  of  30,)  26,108 

.schools  (an  increase  of  298,)  and . 

hospitals.  There  are  1,882  native  preach¬ 
ers —  itinerants  and  pastors  of  610 
churches.  In  some  detail  the  report  went 
over  the  field,  showing  China  in  a  more 
favorable  condition  than  ever  before; 
the  Empress  Dowager  now  introducing 
those  very  reforms  for  which  she  de- 
]K)sed  the  Emperor.  Although  no  in¬ 
demnity  has  yet  l>een  received  the  Board 
is  rebuilding  in  Peking.  The  fields  are 
whiter  than  ever,  and  some ‘reapers  are 
urgently  needed. 

In  Japan  the  tendency  toward  rational¬ 
ism  is  checked,  and  the  general  awaken¬ 
ing  led  last  year  to  the  organization  of 
the  I'nion  Evangelical  Mission  includ¬ 
ing  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Metho¬ 
dists  and  Baptists,  with  a  large  prepon¬ 
derance  of  native  preachers.  There  are 
10.000  inquirers,  1,400  among  the  stu¬ 
dents,  who  received  a  mighty  impulse 
from  the  visits  of  Mr.  ^Iott  and  Mr. 
d'orrey.  The  refusal  of  our  missionaries 
to  ])ut  down  religious  teaching  when 
the  educational  system  was  secularized 
brought  about  the  great  triumph  that 
the  edict  is  not  enforced  and  our  insti¬ 
tutions  are  now  more  crowded  than  ever. 

The  wonderful  story  of  Korea  showed 
an  almost  incredible  advance.  Ten 
years  ago  oj>ened — there  are  some  92 
native  churches,  all  but  6  supported  by 
the  people. 

In  India  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
jKDpulation  in  proportions  of  85  to  15  is 
causing  great  consternation  among  the 
Hindoos.  The  generosity  of  Americans 
and  loving  service  of  the  missionaries 
have  given  a  great  tenderness  and  power 
to  our  w^ork,  and  there  were  more  than 
twice  as  many  converts  last  year  as  in 
thirty  years  before.  In  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  one  Union  Evangelical  church  was 
formed  last  year.  To  the  Pre.sbyterian 
Church  was  allotted  all  Southern  Luzon 
and  one  half  the  islands  in  the  Visayan 
group.  Of  352  conversions  since  our 
occupation  299  occurred  last  year.  There 
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The  counter  currents  of  religion  in 
New  York’s  streets  are  as  evident  as  the 
e«jb  and  flow  of  its  harbor’s  tides,  or  the 
loosing  and  docking  of  the  ships  they 
bear.  The  day  that  is  marked  by  the  de¬ 
parture  of  a  band  of  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  is  likely  to  be  remarked  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  thousand  adherents  of  alien 
or  inferior  faiths.  The  messengers  of  a 
distributive  Christianity,  conquering  and 
to  conquer  by  love,  pass  out  through  the 
Narrows  while  Ellis  Island  is  receiving 
the  heterogenous  hosts  who  are  drawn 
to  our  shores  by  the  collective  magnetism 
of  economic  opportunity.  “Hosts”  they 
are:  12,000  of  them  landed  in  two  days 
two  weeks  ago.  Mohammedan,  Confu- 
cianist,  Buddhist  and  Hindu ;  Roman, 
Russian,  Greek  or  Armenian  are  stream- 
ingup  Broadway  while  Bapti.sts,  Congre- 
gationalists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopali¬ 
ans,  Lutherans  or  Reformed  are  seeking 
their  steamers  for  their  missionary  jour¬ 
neys.  The  world  has  never  known  the 
like  of  New  York’s  roster  of  religions, 
not  even  in  that  ancient  India,  centre  as 
it  also  was  of  trade,  where  the  first  Par¬ 
liament  of  Religions  was  suggested  to 
King  Asoka  by  the  collected  complexi¬ 
ties  of  a  Babel  of  beliefs.  A  single  block 
on  the  upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan 
Island  has  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Cath¬ 
olics,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  ten  Protes¬ 
tant  communions,  while  Ethical  Cultur- 
ists.  Orthodox  Russians.  Spiritualists 
and  Christian  Scientists  and  fourteen 
other  species  of  Protestantism  are  found 
in  adjacent  blocks. 

The  non-Christian  population  of  New 
York  has  <rrown  proportionately  more  in 
the  last  ten  years  than  its  Christian  popu¬ 
lation.  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus, 
Turks  and  miscellaneous  Asiatics  have 
increased  165  per  cent.,  and  fully  half 
of  this  increase,  of  course,  is  non-Chris¬ 
tian.  The  accessions  to  alien  faiths, 
moreover,  is  not  all  due  to  immigration. 
The  net  is  spread  in  vain  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird,  but  a  few  Hudson  River  fish 
are  being  meshed  in  Hindu  nets,  and 
the  Vedanta  doctrine  is  advocated  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Lyceum. 


Not  until  the  globe  reverses  its  axial 
motion,  however,  will  America  or  New 
York  abandon  Christianity  for  an  ethnic 
faith,  and  the  progress  and  prospects  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  therefore  our 
main  concern. 

The  Hebrew  growth  of  New  York  in 
the  last  decade  has  been  astonishingly 
large.  There  are  to-day  not  less  than 
^>50.000  Jews  within  the  limits  of 
Greater  New  York,  an  increase  of  nearly 
TOO  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  This  growth 
is  continued  by  the  arrival  of  every  im¬ 
migrant-bearing  ship;  66,172  Hebrew- 
jargon-speaking  immigrants  landed  at 
Ellis  Island  between  June  30,  1900,  and 
April  I,  1902,  in  addition  to  40,000 
other  Jews,  speaking  Polish,  Slovak  or 
other  dialects  ;  and  the  "^^ebrew  birth-rate 
is  so  much  higher  than  the  Protestant 
birth-rate  that  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
New  York’s  Jewish  population  will  soon 
reach  one  million. 

The  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan 
Island  is,  of  course,  the  main  Hebrew 
quarters,  but  the  Jews  comprise  over  25 
l>er  cent,  of  the  population  in  Assembly 
districts  as  far  north  as  Eighty-third 
street,  and  there  is  not  a  district  above 
Forty-second  street  on  the  upper  East 
Side,  where  they  are  less  than  13  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population.  They  have 
to-day  at  least  286  organizations  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Bronx,  and  29  more  in 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond.  There 
are  247  organizations  south  of  Four¬ 
teenth  street  and  east  of  Broadway. 
The  Hebrew  property  throughout  Great¬ 
er  New  York  which  is  exempted  from 
taxation  amounts  to  $6,538,525,  and  the 
Er>iscopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Roman  Catholic  properties  are  the 
onlv  ones  that  exceed  these  figures. 

The  Jewish  immigration  to  New  York, 
however,  is  to  be  welcomed  rather  than 
deorecated.  The  literacy,  thrift,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  good  order  of  the  Jew  is  con¬ 
spicuously  higher  than  that  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Italian,  who  is  the  only  immigrant  of 
the  hour  who  approaches  him  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  Hebrews  of  New  York  are  a 
great  offset  to  an  undesirable  Roman 
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Catholic  immigration.  It  is,  moreover,  while  the  total  Protestant  exemptions 

altogether  better  for  the  world’s  Chris-  were  but  $74,687,570.  The  figures  for 

tian  outlook  that  the  Hebrews  are  in  a  the  Protestant  exemptions  itKlude  all 

land  where  religion  is  free  from  state  such  institutions  as  Columbia  Univer- 

interference  than  that  they  should  re-  sity,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  the  American 

main  in  lands  which  are  intolerant,  while  I'ract  Society  Building  and  every  insti- 

professing  to  be  Christian.  The  Dreyfus  tution  wholly  or  in  part  under  Protes- 

case  gave  a  worker  on  the  lower  East  tant  ecclesiastical  control ;  Roman  Cath- 

Side,  two  years  ago,  an  opportunity  to  olic  exemptions,  of  course,  include  not 

show  America’s  lack  of  symj>athy  with  only  churches,  but  parochial  schools,  or- 

racial  injustice.  He  joined  in  the  peti-  phanages,  hospitals  and  homes.  In  18^ 

tion,  circulated  by  Hebrew  young  men  the  Roman  Catholic  church  property  in 

in  his  parish-house  club,  to  secure  for  the  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  Bronx  was 

prisoner  of  Devil’s  Island  a  new  trial.  one-fourth  of  the  Protestant  property. 

It  was  the  habit  of  this  young  vicar  to  the  Federal  Census  property  figures  in¬ 
unite  in  worship  with  these  Hebrew  lads,  eluding  churches  only.  A  ‘  recent  law 

praying  with  them  to  the  God  of  Abra-  compels  the  tax  exemption  commission- 

ham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  One  night  a  ers,  however,  to  print  a  detailed  list  of 

committee  from  the  club  waited  upon  all  parcels  of  propertv  free  from  taxa- 

Mr.  Paddock,  and  stated  they  had  been  tion,  and  the  Federation  of  Churches  and 

sent  to  him  to  inquire  why  he  never  ar-  Christian  Organizations  in  New  York 

gued  with  them  concerning  the  claims  City  has  compiled  a  complete  tabulation 

of  Jesus  as  their  Messiah.  “Was  it  be-  of  last  year’s  report,  showing  that  the 

cause  he  felt  that  Jesus  did  not  have  a  exemptions  in  the  various  boroughs  are 

fair  trial?’’  If  so,  the  club  wanted  him  as  follows: 

to  know  that  they  were  willing  to  give  “All  other’’  includes  educational  in- 
Jesus  a  new  trial,  because  their  friend  stitutions,  settlements,  hospitals,  homes 
had  shown  interest  in  gettinn'  a  new  trial  and  cemeteries,  which  are  not  denomina- 
for  Dreyfus.  The  result  was  the  forma-  tional. 

tion  of  a  class  to  study  the  New  Testa-  The  above  list  shows  that  the  exemp- 
ment,  and  completions  of  their  Chris-  tions  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Bronx, 

tianity  from  among  the  Jews  will  come,  Brooklyn,  Richmond  and  Queens  are  al- 

in  abundance,  when  the  Christian  church-  most  as  high  as  the  total  of  Protestant 

.es  of  the  city  remember  these  people  are  exemptions,  and  in  the  borough  of 

the  brethren  of  Paul  and  of  the  Master,  Bronx,  which  is  destined  to  have  a  great 

and  are  worshipping,  already,  our  God  and  rapid  growth,  the  Roman  Catholic 

and  Father.  Church  has  pre-empted  property  which 

Roman  Catholicism  has  greatly  dis-  is  three  times  as  valuable  as  the  com- 

tanced  Protestantism  in  growth  in  New  bined  Protestant  property.  There  are 

York  since  1890.  This  is  true  both  con-  384  acres,  worth,  on  an  average,  $25,000, 

cerning  property  and  membership.  The  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

cxem])tions  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and  all  ex- 

and  institutions  in  190T,  throughout  empt  from  taxation.  These  properties 

Greater  Ncav  York,  were  $38,774,075.  are  in  many  instances  so  large  that  large 


Protestant  | 

Roman  Catholic 

Hebr»*  j 

All  Other  i 

Total 

Manhattan . 

57,543.500 

23,822,700 

6,036. 500 

16,883,500 

104,286,200 

Bronx . 

T , 500, 100 

4,119,800 

80,000 

3,001,950 

8,701,850 

Brooklyn . 

13,908,670 

9.3II.IOO 

339,300 

12.395,310 

35,954.380 

Richmond . 

634,200 

477,350 

26,725 

279,200 

1.417.475 

Queens . 

1,101,100 

1,043,125 

56,000 

1,251,900 

3,452,125 

Total . 

74.687.570 

38.774,075 

6,538,525 

33,811,880 

151,812,030 
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portions  of  them  will  be  sold  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  at  increments  far  beyond  their  cost 
and  equivalent  to  an  endowment  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  further  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church  extension. 

In  Richmond  and  Queens  the  Roman 
church  has  been  similarly  sagacious,  and 
the  Protestant  churches  of  the  city  are 
meantime  halted  in  their  advance  by  the 
discovery  that  real  estate  has  already 
felt  the  effect,  in  outlying  districts  of 
New  York,  of  Rapid  Transit  extension. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late,  however,  for  a  fed¬ 
erated  Protestantism  to  pre-empt  future 
building  sites  at  strategic  noints  among 
all  the  new  communities.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Churches  has  prepared  a  Hand¬ 
book  of  Religion  and  Population  in  New 
iork  to  assist  this  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary  step. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  however,  not  only  on 
account  of  immigration,  but  because  it 
stays  by  every’  neighborhood  in  which  it 
has  commenced  work.  On  the  East  Side 
of  Manhattan,  from  the  Battery  to  the 
Harlem  River,  its  property  amounts  to 
$13,023,000,  while,  in  the  same  area, 
Protestantism,  in  all  its  forms,  has  nearly 
one  million  dollars  less  investment.  As 
a  consequence  only  4.3  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Manhattan’s  East  Side  are 
communicant  members  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  when  the  proportion  on  the 
West  Side  is  twice  as  high,  and  along 
Fifth  avenue  six  times  as  high.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  that  are  Roman 
Catholics,  however,  on  the  East  Side  is 
27.  on  the  West  Side  but  29.8  per  cent., 
and  along  Fifth  avenue  30.4  per  cent. 
The  Roman  Catholic  investment  on  the 
East  Side  represents  $12.28  per  caput 
of  population,  and  on  the  West  Side 
$15.63;  while  Protestanti.sm  has  spent  on 
the  Ea.st  Side  $11.37;  on  the  West  Side 
$62.17;  along  Fifth  avenue  $141.51 
The  results  appear  on  the  appended  map. 
which  .shows  that  there  are  districts  in 
New  York  as  devoid  of  Protestants  as 
many  sections  of  India. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  1890 
claimed  25.3  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  in  190T 
27.8  per  cent.  The  Protestant  communi¬ 
cants  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx  in  1890. 
on  the  other  hand,  were  8.9  per  cent,  of 


the  entire  population,  and  in  1901  are 
only  8.3  per  cent.  Roman  Catholicism 
has  grown  12.9  faster  than  population, 
while  Protestantism’s  communicants  have 
grown  6.1  per  cent  less  than  population. 
In  1890  1 3. 1  per  cent,  of  Brooklyn’s 
population  were  Protestant  communi¬ 
cants,  and  in  1901  11.7  per  cent.  Roman 
Catholicism  grew  in  Brooklyn,  1890- 
it)oi,  65.5  per  cent.,  or  22.4  per  cent, 
faster  than  population  as  a  whole,  while 
Protestantism’s  communicants  grew  9.3 
per  cent,  less  than  population  as  a  whole. 
The  Roman  Catholic  growth  thus  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  Protestant  growth  in  ihe  two 
boroughs  by  23.1  per  cent.,  and  was 
larger  than  the  proportionate  accessions 
of  any  branch  of  Protestantism  except 
the  Disciples  of  Christ.  The  aggregate 
growth  of  Roman  Catholicism  was  305,- 
077  persons,  and  the  increase  of  Protes¬ 
tant  communicants  was  72,431  persons. 
These  Protestant  communicants  proba¬ 
bly  represent  250,000  i>ersons,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  increase  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  as  claimed  by  the 
church  authorities,  is  smaller  than  one 
might  expect.  Throughout  Greater  New 
York  the  Roman  church  claims  954,602 
nersons,  and  the  Protestant  communicant 
member.ship  is  332,546.  Of  the  entire 
|x>t>ulation  of  New  York  at  the  time  of 
the  Federal  Census,  viz.,  3.437,202  per¬ 
sons,  the  Federation  of  Churches  esti¬ 
mates  that  1,206,955  were  practical  or 
hereditary  Roman  Catholics;  598,012 
Hebrews,  the  balance  actual  or  potential 
Protestants,  making  a  potential  Protest¬ 
ant  population  of  1,632,335  persons.  The 
actual  Protestant  communicants  of  the 
city  represent  about  one  million  persons, 
hence  the  missionary  population  of  New 
York,  which  is  Protestant  in  affiliation, 
must  be  over  six  hundred  thousand  per¬ 
sons,  and  it  is  in  the  reclamation  of  these 
lapsed  people  that  Protestantism,  feder¬ 
ated.  has  its  duty  and  opportunity  for 
the  next  decade. 

Toward  this  goal  the  Federation  of 
Churches,  through  its  censuses  and  co¬ 
operative  parish  system,  is  making  steady 
and  cheering  advance,  and  its  most  re¬ 
cent  publication,  a  book  of  304  pages, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  writer, 
from  II  Broadway,  at  $1.00,  together 
with  a  verbatim  report  of  the  January 
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Conference  on  “The  Redemption  of  Our  in  press,  is  ready  for  the  public.  It  will 

City,”  as  soon  as  the  latter,  which  is  now  be  found  most  useful. 

The  Great  Question  of  Revision 

In  his  opening  prayer  on  Thursday  some  who  dissented  in  certain  matters 

morning  Dr.  van  Dyke  asked  that  the  had  uttered  their  opinions,  that  thev 


Assembly  might  take  counsel  together  as 
friends;  and  indeed  from  the  beginning 
the  spirit  of  the  Assembly  has  been,  with 
regard  not  only  to  this  question  but  to  all 
matters  of  interest,  one  of  general  hope¬ 
fulness,  if  not  of  brotherly  love.  Through 
the  debate — ^which  was  a  debate  only  in 
the  sense  of  Dr.  van  Dyke’s  story  of  the 
Irishman  and  his  employer,  who,  being 
of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  best  soil 
for  potatoes,  debated  it  all  the  afternoon 
— ^through  the  debate  of  last  Thursday 
morning  the  dominant  and  very  marked 
snirit  was  that  of  forbearance,  self-sup¬ 
pression,  mutuality,  a  disp>osition  to  see 
the  best,  believe  the  best  and  hope  the 
best.  The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  evidently  felt,  and  his  wisdom  we 
can  but  believe  guided  the  deliberations 
of  the  Assembly. 

Doubtless  it  was  a  disappointment  to 
some  not  connected  with  our  church  that 
there  was  not  more  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Not  one,  we  are  convinced,  would 
have  had  the  result  anything  other  than 
it  was.  They  simply  vTOuld  have  found 
it  more  interesting  if  some  who  doubted. 

The 

The  Original  Creed 

Chapter  III.  —  Of  God’s  Eternal  Decree 

T.  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most 
wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will,  freely 
and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the 
author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will 
of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contin¬ 
gency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather 
established. 

II.  Although  God  knows  whatsoever  may  or 
can  come  to  pass  upon  all  supposed  conditions, 
yet  hath  he  not  decreed  anything  because  he 
foresaw  it  as  future,  or  as  that  which  would 
come  to  pass  upon  such  conditions. 

III.  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are 
predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others 
fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death. 

IV.  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predes¬ 
tinated  and  fore-ordained,  are  particularly  and 
unchangeably  designed;  and  their  number  is  so 
certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished. 


might  have  been  convinced  by  others. 
The  impressive  feature  of  the  discussion 
— it  is  difficult  even  by  courtesy  to  call  it 
a  debate — was  the  appearance  upon  the 
platform  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Robert 
Russell  Booth  to  declare  with  all  the  in¬ 
tensity  with  which  he  records  all  his  con¬ 
victions,  his  hearty  at^eptance  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Committee’s  report. 

The  church  was  well  filled  at  the  hour 
appointed.  Not  crowded  as  it  would 
have  been  had  things  been  expected  to 
take  any  other  than  a  peaceful  course, 
yet  full  enough  to  witness  to  the  public 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  hour. 
Probably  few  recognized  how  critically 
important  it  was ;  yet  that  much  that  vi¬ 
tally  concerned  the  weal  of  the  church 
and  the  weal  of  the  world  hung  upon  it 
was  very  generally  apprehended. 

We  give  here  the  overtures  presented 
by  the  Committee  on  Friday,  May  16, 
with  those  sections  of  the  Confession  to 
which  they  refer,  placed  side  by  side  for 
the  convenience  and  also  the  declaratory 
■staterrient  and  the  Brief  Statement  of 
Doctrine  reported  by  them : 

Creed 

Amendments  Proposed 

Declaratory  Statement 

While  the  ordination  vow  of  ministers,  ruling 
elders,  and  deacons,  as  set  forth  in  the  Form 
of  G(wernment,  requires  the  reception  and 
adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  only  as 
containing  the  System  of  Doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  nevertheless,  seeing  that 
the  desire  has  been  formally  expressed  for  a 
disavowal  by  the  Church  of  certain  inferences 
drawn  from  statements  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  also  for  a  declaration  of  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  revealed  truth  which  appear  at  the 
present  time  to  call  for  more  explicit  state¬ 
ment,  therefore  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  does  authoritatively 
declare  as  follows: 

Chapter  III.  —  Of  God’s  Eternal  Decree 

First — With  reference  to  Chapter  III.  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith ;  that  concerning  those  who 
are  saved  in  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  God’s  eter- 
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Chapter  X. — Of  Effectual  Calling 

III.  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  re¬ 
generated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how 
he  pleaseth.  So,  also,  are  all  other  elect  per¬ 
sons  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word. 


Chapter  X\  I. — Of  Good  Works 
\'ll.  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  al¬ 
though  for  the  matter  of  them,  they  may  be 
things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use 
both  to  themselves  and  others ;  yet  because  they 
proceed  not  from  a  heart  purified  by  faith ;  nor 
are  done  in  a  right  manner,  according  to 
the  word,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God, 
they  are  therefore  sinful,  and  cannot  please 
God,  or  make  a  man  meet  to  receive  grace 
from  God.  And  yet  their  neglect  of  them  is 
more  sinful,  and  displeasing  unto  God. 


Chapter  XXII. — Of  Lawful  Oaths  and  \  om8 

III.  Whosoever  taketh  an  oath  ought  duly 
to  consider  the  weiglitiness  of  so  solemn  an 
act.  and  therein  to  avouch  nothing  but  what 
he  is  fully  persuaded  is  the  truth.  Neither 
may  any  man  bind  himself  by  oath  to  any¬ 
thing  hut  what  is  good  and  just,  and  what  he 
belicvcth  so  to  be,  and  what  he  is  able  and  re¬ 
solved  to  perform.  Yet  it  is  a  sin  to  refuse 
an  oath  touching  anything  that  is  good  and 
just,  being  imposed  by  lawful  authority. 


Chapter  XXV.  —  Of  the  Church 
\'I.  There  is  no  other  head  of  the  Church 
but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  can  the  Pope 
of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head  thereof ;  but  is 
that  antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  per¬ 
dition,  that  e.xalteth  himself,  in  the  Church, 
against  Christ,  and  all  that  is  called  God. 


nal  decree  is  held  in  harmony  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  love  to  all  mankind.  His  gift  of 
His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  and  His  readiness  to  be¬ 
stow  His  saving  grace  on  all  who  seek  it.  That 
concerning  those  who  perish,  the  doctrine  of 
God’s  eternal  decree  is  held  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  that  God  desires  not  the  death  of 
any  sinner,  but  has  provided  in  Christ  a  salva¬ 
tion  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all  and  freely 
offered  in  the  Gospel  to  all :  that  men  are  fully 
responsible  for  their  treatment  of  God’s  gra¬ 
cious  offer;  that  His  decree  hinders  no  man 
from  accepting  that  offer,  and  that  no  man  is 
condemned  except  on  the  ground  of  his  sin. 

Chapter  X. — Of  Effectual  Calling 

Second — With  reference  to  Chapter  X.,  Sec¬ 
tion  3.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  teaching  that  any  who  die  in 
infancy  are  lost.  We  believe  that  all  dying  in 
infancy  are  included  in  the  election  of  grace, 
and  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit,  who  works  when  and  where 
and  how  He  pleases. 

Chapter  XVM. — Of  Good  Works 

VH.  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  al¬ 
though  for  the  matter  of  them  they  may  he 
things  which  God  commands,  and  in  them 
selves  praiseworthy  and  useful,  and  although 
the  neglect  of  such  things  is  sinful  and  dis¬ 
pleasing  unto  God;  yet,  because  they  proceed 
not  from  a  heart  purified  by  faith,  nor  are  done 
in  a  right  manner,  according  to  His  Word,  nor 
to  a  right  end.  the  glory  of  God.  they  come 
short  of  what  God  requires  and  do  not  make 
any  man  meet  to  receive  the  grace  of  God. 

Chapter  XXII. — Of  Law'ful  Oaths  and  Vows 

HI.  Whosoever  taketh  an  oath  ought  duly 
to  consider  the  weiglitiness  of  so  solemn  an  act, 
and  therein  to  avouch  nothing  but  what  he 
is  fully  persuaded  is  the  truth.  Neither  may 
any  man  bind  himself  by  oath  to  do  anything 
but  what  is  good  and  just,  and  what  fie  be- 
lieveth  so  to  be.  and  what  he  is  able  and  re¬ 
solved  to  perform. 

Footnotes  arc  to  be  appended  to  this,  the 
above  Chapter  III  and  Chapter  X  Section  3, 
reading:  See  Declaratory  Statement. 

Chapner  XXV’.  —  Of  the  Church 

VI.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  claim  of  any  man  to 
be  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  head  of  the 
Church,  is  unscriptural,  without  warrant  in  fact, 
and  is  a  usurpation  dishonoring  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


The  Discussion 


These  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Assem-  words,  in  which  he  referred  to  his  pres- 
bly  were  not  read  on  Thursday.  Dr.  van  ent  duty  as  one  of  great  delicacy,  and 
Dyke  prefaced  the  proceedings  by  a  few  said  that  he  should  preside  not  as  mem- 
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her  of  any  committee,  “but  simply  as  a 
Presbyterian  and  your  Moderator.”  The 
question  was  a  simple  one,  not  whether 
certain  work  shall  be  done,  but  whether 
it  has  been  done  satisfactorily. 

The  motion  being  as  to  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
Dr.  Moflfat  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Kerr 
and  carried : 

Resolved  tliat  so  much  of  the  Report  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  eleven  Overtures  be  adopted  with 
a  view  to  the  sending  of  the  Overtures  to  the 
Presbyteries  in  due  form. 

Dr.  Minton,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  explained  that  the  Report  having 
been  accepted  by  the  Assembly  was  now 
its  property,  and  what  he  might  say  was 
said  for  himself.  He  uttered  his  belief 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  led  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  a  conclusion  which  all  could  ac¬ 
cept.  At  any  rate,  the  committee  did 
their  best,  and  worked  in  good  faith,  and 
no  man  had  his  own  way.  He  said  much 
of  the  excellent  spirit  which  had  prevailed 
through  all  their  deliberations ;  there  had 
occasionally  been  vigorous  language,  but 
mutual  consideration,  courtesy  and  con¬ 
fidence  had  prevailed.  The  members 
were  honestly  divided  on  the  expediency 
of  an  explanatory  statement  rather  than 
verbal  changes,  and  much  thought  and 
time  were  given  to  this  quesition.  The 
guiding  principle  had  been  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  the  work  was  to  remove 
misapprehensions  due  to  unguarded  state¬ 
ments  in  the  creed — as  that  about  oaths, 
or  about  the  Pope — or  due  to  unwar¬ 
ranted  inferences  from  statements  in  the 
Creed,  such  as  the  fatalistic  inference 
from  the  doctrine  of  election,  or  the  in¬ 
ference  of  infant  damnation  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  salvation  of  elect  infants. 
Very  clearly  Dr.  Minton  showed  how  ut¬ 
terly  unwarranted  was  this  inference. 
He  forcibly  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  belief  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are 
regenerated,  is  not  only  the  legitimate  in¬ 
ference  from  the  Creed,  but  has  the  sure 
foundation  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  first  draft  of  the  Declaratory 
Statement  had  been  presented  by  Dr. 
Purves.  It  is  not  one  whit  broader  than 
the  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  is  explicit,  direct  and  clear,  it  does  not 
shade  or  hide  a  single  truth.  The  pream¬ 


ble  gave  the  Church  the  the  utmost  lib¬ 
erty  to  accept  either  of  its  provisions 
and  decline  the  other.  Dr.  Minton  was 
particularly  emphatic  in  showing  that  the 
report  is  the  result  of  the  subordination 
of  personal  preferences  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  is  perfectly  representative, 
with  no  radical  or  obstructionist  member, 
and  he  hoped  that  none  such  would  be 
found  here.  It  would  be  unfair  to  pre¬ 
judge  the  Report  because  of  a  pre judg¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  movement.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  that  of  the  Assembly,  and  it 
would  be  bad  judgment,  bad  policy  ami 
bad  Presbyterianism  to  condemn  the  re- 
jx)rt  without  reference  to  that  fact.  The 
Committee  was  happy  in  presenting  a 
unanimous  report ;  among  their  number 
are  men  of  the  extreme  right,  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  and  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  the  report  shows  that  American  Pres¬ 
byterianism  is  essentially  homogeneous. 
Some  are  afraid  whereto  this  may  grow, 
but  the  only  strong  p>osition  is  the  fair  po¬ 
sition  ;  there  is  no  fear  that  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession  will  crumble  to  pieces  be¬ 
cause  of  these  changes.  The  best  thing 
we  can  do  for  the  world  is  to  see  that  our 
testimony  to  the  world  is  as  near  right 
as  possible. 

It  is  time  that  the  agitation  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  should  cease.  It  is  not  healthy  for 
a  church  to  si>end  too  much  time  formu¬ 
lating  what  it  believes.  But  the  |x>sition 
taken  by  this  committee  is  the  result  not 
of  forces  in  operation  the  last  twelve 
months  or  twelve  years ;  we  have  come 
to  the  point  where  forces  long  in  opera¬ 
tion  have  crystallized,  and  we  must  give 
forth  a  note  satisfying  to  honest  spirits 
and  honoring  to  God. 

The  hearty  applause  which  followed 
this  address  was  a  good  omen  of  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  audience.  The  speeches  which 
followed  spoke  unmistakably  for  the 
unity  of  spirit  of  the  Assembly ;  incident¬ 
ally  they  testified  to  the  rare  tact  and 
consummate  leadership  of  the  Modera¬ 
tor.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  every 
one  of  the  candidates  for  this  high  of¬ 
fice  was  heard;  Dr.  Moflfatt,  who  first 
rose  to  offer  a  resolution  to  adopt  the  re- 
jx)rt  in  two  parts, — which  was  carried. 
President  Kerr,  who  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  who  made  a 
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strong  address  commending  the  report 
without  qualification  and  appealing  for 
its  unanimous  adoption,  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes 
and  Dr.  Phraner,  and  finally,  by  request. 
Dr.  van  Dyke  himself.  Dr.  William  R. 
Taylor  of  Rochester  and  Elder  Raker 
of  New  Jer.sey  adde<l  their  word  to  these 
six  earnest  appeals  for  immediate  and 
for  unanimous  approval  of  the  Report. 

But  the  great  influence  thrown  into 
the  scale  for  adoption  was  not  the  pleas 
of  these  conspicuous  men.  It  came 
when  the  venerable  Dr.  Rcjbert  Russell 
Booth,  for  a  whole  lifetime  the  zealous 
and  influential  upholder  of  the  Stand¬ 
ards  in  their  entirety,  and  without  change 
or  alteration,  he  who  had  moved  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Dufifield  as  a  champion 
of  “the  old  gospel  of  one  hundred  years” 
which  had  brought  into  the  church  all 
those  new  converts  over  whom  we  were 
rejoicing,  rose  up  and  eloquently  urged 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  report. 
The  sensation  created  by  this  address  was 
profound  and  very  beneficent. 

Dr.  Moffatt  had  made  every  one  good 
humored — or  would  have  done  so,  if 
every  one  had  not  been  already  in  cheer¬ 
ful  mood, — ^by  admitting  that  he  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  report ;  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  could  improve  it  so  that  it 
would  please  him  better ;  but  then  some 
others  would  want  to  improve  it  and 
that  might  not  please  him  as  well.  He 
enjoyed  debating  theological  questions, 
but  the  poor  people  are  not  so  fond  of 
theology,  so  let  us  settle  this  matter  now. 
agree  upon  this  report  and  then  go  forth 
and  take  the  world  for  Christ.  The  ap¬ 
plause  which  greeted  this  speech  was  only 
second  in  volume  and  continuance  to 
that  with  which  Dr.  Minton’s  masterly 
address  had  been  received. 

Dr.  Kerr  expressed  himself  as  never 
having  had  any  difficulty  with  the  Con¬ 
fession,  but  many  ministers,  elders  and 
lay  people  were  troubled  by  it  and  he 
would  plead  for  them.  Then  came  Dr. 
Booth  with  his  call  to  adopt  the  rep>ort 
“speedily  and  with  unanimity,”  words 
which  evoked  great  applause.  He  was 
an  ironclad  Presbyterian.  Dr.  Booth  went 
on ;  a  member  of  the  revision  committee 
of  1892,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  “too 
much  tinkering”  of  that  body.  But  the 
church  now  longs  for  clearer  statements 


and  this  committee  has  done  as  good 
work  as  possible.  Impressively  and 
eloquently  Dr.  Booth  expressed  his  en¬ 
tire  dissent  from  Dr.  De  Witt’s  objec¬ 
tion  to  erect  into  a  church  doctrine  the 
l)elief  that  all  infants  are  saved.  The 
doctrine  is  jdainly  to  be  deduced  from  the 
Old  Testament  teaching  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God,  and  it  is  explicitly  taught 
by  Christ  who  said  “It  is  not  the  will  of 
your  Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones 
should  perish.”  He  thanked  God  for  hav¬ 
ing  brought  the  committee  to  complete¬ 
ness  and  approximate  perfection  of  state¬ 
ment. 

Elder  Baker  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  committee  had  been  divinely  in¬ 
spired  to  produce  sucb  a  document. 

In  response  to  many  calls  Dr.  van 
Dyke  spoke  of  his  pleasure  and  profit  in 
his  work  on  the  committee.  All  its 
members  were  loyal  to  the  system  of 
doctrine  :  there  had  been  no  debate  about 
that.  They  had  done  the  best  they  could 
and  had  all  trusted  one  another.  The 
spirit  of  confidence  was  quite  as  impyortant 
as  intellectual  agreement  and  he  hoped 
it  would  rise  through  all  the  church.  I^t 
there  be  no  more  halting  to  doubt  and 
question  one  another,  but  all  march  arm 
in  arm  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world. 

The  first  motion  was  then  passed  with 
only  t\\x>  dissenting  voices,  and  the 
amended  creed  and  declaratory  statement 
became  a  part  of  the  Standards  of  the 
Pre.sbyterian  Church. 

To  the  Confession  were  also  added 
chapters  entitled  Of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
Of  the  Love  of  God  and  Missions,  as 
follows : 

Chapter  XXXIV.  Of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  of  the  same  substance  and  equal  in  power 
and  glory,  is,  together  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  to  be  believed  in,  loved,  obeyed,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  throughout  all  ages. 

II.  He  is  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  every¬ 
where  present  in  nature,  and  is  the  source  of 
all  good  thoughts,  pure  desires,  and  holy  coun¬ 
sels  in  men.  By  Him  the  Prophets  were  moved 
to  speak  the  Word  of  God,  and  all  writers  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  inspired  to  record  infal¬ 
libly  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  The  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  Gospel  is  especially  committed 
to  Him.  He  prepares  the  way  for  it,  accom¬ 
panies  it  with  His  persuasive  power,  and  urges 
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its  message  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
men,  so  that  they  who  reject  its  merciful  offer 
are  not  only  without  excuse,  but  are  also 
guilty  of  resisting  the  Holy  Spirit. 

III.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  is 
ever  willing  to  give  to  all  who  ask  Him,  is 
the  only  efficient  agent  in  the  application  of 
redemption.  He  convicts  men  of  sin,  moves 
them  to  repentance,  regenerates  them  by  His 
grace,  and  persuades  and  enables  them  to  em¬ 
brace  Jesus  Christ  by  faith.  He  unites  all 
believers  to  Christ,  dwells  in  them  as  their 
Comforter  and  Sanctifier,  gives  to  them  the 
Spirit  of  Adoption  and  Prayer,  and  performs 
all  those  gracious  offices  by  which  they  arc 
sanctified  and  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 

IV.  By  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
all  believers  being  vitally  united  to  Christ, 
who  is  the  Head,  are  thus  united  one  to  an¬ 
other  in  the  Church,  which  is  His  body.  He 
calls  and  anoints  ministers  for  their  holy  of¬ 
fice,  qualifies  all  other  officers  in  the  Church 
for  their  special  work,  and  imparts  various 
gifts  and  graces  to  its  members.  He  gives 
efficacy  to  the  Word,  and  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel.  By  Him  the  Church  will  be 
preserved,  increased  until  it  shall  cover  the 
earth,  purified,  and  at  last  made  perfectly  holy 
in  the  presence  oT  God. 

Chapter  XXXV — Of  the  Love  of  Gcd  and 
Missions 

I.  God,  in  infinite  and  perfect  love,  having 
provided  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  through 
the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  way  of  life  and  salvation,  sufficient 
for  and  adapted  to  the  whole  lost  race  of  man, 
doth  freely  offer  this  salvation  to  all  men  in 
the  Gospel. 

II.  In  the  Gospel  God  declares  His  love  for 
the  world  and  His  desire  that  all  men  should 
be  saved,  reveals  fully  and  clearly  the  only 
way  of  salvation;  promises  eternal  life  to  all 
who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Christ;  in¬ 
vites  and  commands  all  to  embrace  the  offered 
mercy;  and  by  His  Spirit  accompanying  the 
Word  pleads  with  men  to  accept  His  gracious 
invitation. 

III.  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  one 
who  hears  the  Gospel  immediately  to  accept 
its  merciful  provisions;  and  they  who  con¬ 
tinue  in  impenitence  and  unbelief  incur  ag¬ 
gravated  guilt  and  perish  by  their  own  fault. 

IV.  Since  there  is  no  other  way  of  salvation 
than  that  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  and  since  in 
the  divinely  established  and  ordinary  method 
of  grace  faith  cometh  by  hearing  the  Word  of 
God,  Christ  hath  commissioned  His  Church  to 
go  into  all  the  world  and  to  make  disciples 
of  all  nations.  All  believers  are,  therefore, 
under  obligation  to  sustain  the  ordinances  of 
religion  where  they  are  already  established, 
and  to  contribute  by  their  prayers,  gifts  and 
personal  efforts  to  the  extension  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  throughout  the  whole  earth. 

The  instructions  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1901  had  laid  a  farther  duty  upon 
Committee  in  these  terms : 

We  recommend  that  the  committee  be  in¬ 


structed  to  prepare  and  to  submit  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  for  such  disposition  as  may 
be  judged  to  be  wise,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reformed  faith,  expressed  as  far  as  possible  in 
untechnical  terms.  The  said  statement  is  to  be 
prepared  with  a  view  to  its  being  employed  to 
give  information  and  a  better  understanding  of 
our  doctrinal  beliefs,  and  not  with  a  view  to  its 
becoming  a  substitute  for,  or  an  alternative  of 
our  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  Committee  therefore  brought  in 
the  following 

Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed 
Faith 

Article  1 — Of  God 

We  believe  in  the  ever-living  God,  who  is  a 
Spirit  and  the  Father  of  our  Spirits;  infinite, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  His  being  and 
perfections;  the  Lord  Almighty,  most  just 
in  all  His  ways,  most  glorious  in  holiness,  un- 
-iearchable  in  wisdom  and  plenteous  in  mercy, 
full  of  love  and  compassion,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth.  We  worship  Him,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  three  persons  in  one  God¬ 
head,  one  in  substance  and  equal  in  power  and 
Rlory. 

Article  II — Of  Revelation 

We  believe  that  God  is  revealed  in  nature, 
in  history,  and  in  the  heart  of  man;  that  He 
has  made  gracious  and  clearer  revelations  of 
Himself  to  Men  of  God  who  spoke  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh,  is  the 
brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory  and  the  ex¬ 
press  image  of  His  person.  We  gratefully  re¬ 
ceive  the  Holy  Scriptures,  given  by  inspiration, 
to  be  the  faithful  record  of  God’s  gracious  reve¬ 
lation  and  the  sure  witness  to  Christ,  as  the 
Word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  life. 

Article  III — Of  the  Eternal  Purpose 

We  believe  that  the  eternal,  wise,  holy,  and 
loving  purpose  of  God  embraces  all  events, 
so  that  while  the  freedom  of  man  is  not  taken 
away  nor  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  yet  in  His 
providence  He  makes  all  things  work  together 
in  the  fulfillment  of  His  sovereign  design  and 
the  manifestation  of  His  glory;  wherefore, 
humbly  acknowledging  the  mvstery  of  this 
truth,  we  trust  in  His  protecting  care  and  set 
our  hearts  to  do  His  will. 

Article  IV — Of  the  Creation 

We  believe  that  God  is  the  creator,  upholder 
and  governor  of  all  things ;  that  He  is  above 
all  His  works  and  in  them  all;  and  that  He 
made  man  in  His  own  image;  meet  for  fel¬ 
lowship  with  Him,  free  and  able  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil,  and  forever  responsible  to 
his  Maker  and  Lord. 

Article  V — Of  the  Sin  of  Man 

We  believe  that  our  first  parents,  being 
tempted,  chose  evil,  and  so  fell  away  from 
God  and  came  under  the  power  of  sin,  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  which  is  eternal  death,  and  we  con¬ 
fess  that,  by  reason  of  this  disobedience,  we 
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and  all  men  are  born  with  a  sinful  nature,  that 
we  have  broken  God’s  law,  and  that  no  man 
can  be  saved  but  by  His  grace. 

Article  VI. — Of  the  Grace  of  God 

We  believe  that  God,  out  of  His  great  love 
for  the  world,  has  given  His*  only  begotten 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  in  the 
Gospel  freely  offers  His  all-sufficient  salva¬ 
tion  to  all  men.  And  we  praise  Him  for  the 
unspeakable  grace  wherein  He  has  provided  a 
way  of  eternal  life  for  all  mankind. 

Article  VII. — Of  Election 

We  believe  that  God  from  the  beginning,  in 
His  own  good  pleasure,  gave  to.  His  Son  a 
people,  an  innumerable  multitude,  chosen  in 
Christ  unto  holiness,  service,  and  salvation; 
we  believe  that  all  who  come  to  years  of 
discretion  can  receive  this  salvation  only 
through  faith  and  repentance:  and  we  believe 
that  all  who  die  in  infancy,  and  all  others 
given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  who  are  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  outward  means  of  grace, 
are  regenrated  and  saved  by  Christ  through 
the  spirit,  who  works  when  and  where  and 
how  He  pleases. 

Article  VIII. — Of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

We  believe  in  and  confess  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  who  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  for 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation  became  truly 
man,  being  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  without  sin;  unto 
us  He  has  revealed  the  Father,  by  His  Word 
and  Spirit  making  known  the  perfect  will  of 
God ;  for  us  He  fulfilled  all  righteousness  and 
satisfied  eternal  justice,  offering  Himself  a  per¬ 
fect  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  to  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world ;  for  us  He  rose  from  the  dead 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  where  He  ever  in¬ 
tercedes  for  us;  in  our  hearts,  joined  to  Him 
by  faith.  He  abides  forever  as  the  indwelling 
Christ :  over  us,  and  over  all  for  us.  He  rules ; 
wherefore,  unto  Him  w'e  render  love,  obedi¬ 
ence  and  adoration  as  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King  forever. 

Article  IX. — Of  Grace  and  Repentance 

We  believe  that  God  pardons  our  sins  and 
accepts  us  as  righteous,  solely  on  the  ground 
of  the  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
received  by  faith  alone;  and  that  this  saving 
faith  is  always  accompanied  by  repentance, 
wherein  we  confess  and  forsake  our  sins  with 
full  purpose  of,  and  endeavor  after,  a  new 
obedience  to  God. 

Article  X, — Of  the  Holy  Spirit 

We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  Life,  who  moves  everywhere  upon 
the  hearts  of  men,  to  restrain  them  from  evil 
and  to  incite  them  unto  good,  and  whom  the 
Father  is  ever  willing  to  give  unto  all  who  ask 
Him.  We  believe  that  He  has  spoken  by  holy 
Men  of  God  in  making  known  His  truth  to 
men  for  their  salvation;  that,  through  our  ex- 
cxalted  Saviour,  He  was  sent  forth  in  power 
to  convict  the  world  of  sin,  to  enlighten  men’s 


minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to  per¬ 
suade  and  enable  the  mto  obey  the  call  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  that  He  abides  with  the  Church, 
dwelling  in  every  believer  as  the  spirit  of  truth, 
of  holiness,  and  of  comfort. 

Article  XI. — Of  the  New  Birth  and  the  New- 
Life. 

We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  only  is  the 
author  and  source  of  the  new  birth ;  we  rejoice 
in  the  new  life,  wherein  He  is  given  unto  us 
as  the  seal  gf  sonship  in  Christ,  and  keeps 
loving  fellowship  with  us,  helps  us  in  our  in¬ 
firmities,  purges  us  from  our  faults,  and  ever 
continues  His  transforming  w'ork  in  us  until 
we  are  perfected  in  the  likeness  of  Christ  in  the 
glory  of  the  life  to  come. 

Article  XI I . — Of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life 
to  Come 

We  believe  that  in  the  life  to  come  the 
spirits  of  the  just,  at  death  made  free  front 
sin,  enjoy  immediate  communion  with  God  and 
the  vision  of  His  glory;  and  we  confiderttly 
look  for  the  general  resurrection  in  the  last 
day,  when  the  bodies  of  those  who  sleep  in 
Christ  shall  be  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  the 
glorious  body  of  their  Lord,  with  whom  they 
shall  live  and  reign  forever. 

Article  XlllOf  the  Law*  to  Come 

W'e  believe  that  the  law  of  God,  revealed  in 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  more  clearly  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  words  of  Christ,  is  forever  es¬ 
tablished  in  truth  and  equity,  so  that  no  human 
work  shall  abide  except  it  be  built  on  this  foun¬ 
dation.  We  believe  that  God  requires  of  every 
man  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  his  God ;  and  that  only  through 
this  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  shall  he 
fulfilled  that  brotherhood  of  man  wherein  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  made  manifest. 

Article  XI V.— — Of  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments 

W^e  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
of  which  Christ  is  the  only  Head.  We  believe 
that  the  Church  Invisible  consists  of  all  the 
redeemed,  and  that  the  Church  Visible  em¬ 
braces  all  who  profess  the  true  religion  to¬ 
gether  with  their  children.  We  receive  to  our 
communion  all  who  confess  and  obey  Christ 
as  their  divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  wc 
hold  fellowship  with  all  believers  in  Him. 

W'e  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s^  Supper,  alone  divinely  established 
and  committed  to  the  Church,  together  with 
the  W^ord.  as  means  of  grace;  made  effectual 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  always  to  be  used 
by  Christians  with  prayer  and  praise  of  God. 

Article  XV,  —  Of  the  Last  Judgment 

We  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
come  again  in  glorious  majesty  to  judge  the 
world  and  to  make  a  final  separation  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  The  wicked 
shall  receive  the  eternal  award  of  their  sins, 
and  the  Lord  will  manifest  the  glory  of  His 
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The  Worship  of  the 

Allen  Macy 

1  hose  who  care  to  connect  this  article 
with  the  two  preceding  may  look  in  The 
Evangelist  of  dates  January  9  and 
January  16. 

It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  a  very  general  desire  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  worship,  and  also  for  wor¬ 
ship  which  shall  satisfy  the  rightly  cul¬ 
tured  taste  of  worshippers,  both  in  the 
matter  of  form  and  substance. 

The  present  want  of  uniformity  is  al¬ 
most,  if  not  altogether,  a  disgrace,  and 
reveals  a  lack  of  supervision  which  is  a 
kind  of  religious  anarchy.  It  cannot  be 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference 
how  a  religious  service,  which  has  as 
its  purpose  the  expression  of  a  congre¬ 
gation’s  reverence  for  Almighty  God, 
and  a  waiting  upon  him  for  divine 
blessings,  shall  commence,  continue  and 
end. 

There  are  services  in  which  not  the 
worship  of  God,  but  the  conversion  and 
edification  of  man  is  the  supreme  motive. 
Such  may  be  better  without  any  pre¬ 
scribed  form. 

But  the  Sunday  morning  service,  in 
most  churches,  is  primarily  for  worship; 
to  enable  man  to  express  most  fittingly 
his  humble  adoration  of  the  Eternal. 

Such  a  service  cannot  be  conducted 
ad  libitum,  except  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  immediately  directing  the  worshipper. 

There  must  be,  if  man  is  everywhere 
alike,  and  standing  in  like  relation  to 
God,  a  natural  method  of  procedure. 

Such  a  method  must  be  determined  by 
man’s  belief  concerning  God  and  his  own 
relation  to  Him.  If  God  were  what  the 
heathen  imagined,  hostile  to  man  and 
needing  placation,  then  God  must  be 
neared  with  some  propitiating  sacrifice 
which  may  appease  His  wrath. 

But  if  God  is  a  reconciled  and  loving 
Father,  then  no  such  service  is  called  for. 

If  God  be  far  away,  asleep  or  careless, 
then  worship  must  commence  as  that 
of  the  Baalites,  contending  with  Elijah. 
But,  if  God  be  near  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  then  there  is  no  necessity  of 
any  effort  to  arouse  or  summon  him. 
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Uullcs,  D.D. 

( )ur  thought  of  worship  l>egins  with 
knowing  God.  All  ignorant  worship  is 
so  far  not- worship.  Worship  must  com¬ 
mence  by  bringing  to  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper  in  some  way  the  thought  of 
God. 

The  entrance  of  most  people  into  the 
Sanctuary  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  generally 
thoughtless  and  even  unintentionally  ir¬ 
reverent.  The  verse:  “keep*  thy  foot 
when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to  give 
the  sacrifice  of  fools,”  is  one  of  the  most 
golden  words  of  the  aiKient  Ecclesiastes 
(v:i)  ;  and  what  he  adds  is  equally  to 
the  pioint:  "Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth 
and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter 
any  thing  before  God.” 

The  vestibule  of  the  church  is  not  even 
treated  as  the  ante-room  of  a  great  sov¬ 
ereign.  It  is  top  often  a  meeting  place, 
for  social  exchanges  inappropriate  if 
not  positively  irreverent.  For  the  very^ 
reason  that  our  church  buildings  are  not 
Temples,  have  in  them  few  or  no  sym¬ 
bols  which  serve  to  make  an  impression 
through  the  senses,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  spiritual  influence  be  in¬ 
tensified.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  commencement  of  worship  should  be 
as  solemn  and  impressive  as  possible. 
It  should  aim  to  make  man  at  once  aware 
of  his  purpose,  the  greatness  of  it, 
the  awfulness  of  it.  Man  is  coming  to 
God. 

And  though  the  Eternal  is  Father,  yet 
is  not  the  respect  due  any  the  less ; 
though  he  is  loving  and  gracious,  yet 
should  man’s  approach  be  with  humble 
recognition  that  he  is  nearing  in  con- 
•scious  thought  Him  who  is  the  “King, 
Eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
wise  God,”  “dwelling  in  light  which  no 
man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  eye 
hath  seen  nor  can  see.”  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  worship  is  not  better  described 
than  in  Wesley’s  hymn: 

"Lo,  God  is  here! — let  us  adore! 

And  own  how  dreadful  is  the  place! 

Let  all  within  us  feel  his  power, 

And  silent  bow  before  his  face. 

Tx»,  God  is  here!  him  day  and  night 
United  choirs  of  angels  sing: 
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To  him  enthroned  above  all  height. 

Let  saints  their  humble  worship  bring.” 

II.  The  second  stage  of  natural  wor¬ 
ship  is  that  man  feels  himself  to  be  not 
worthy  in  and  of  himself  to  come  near 
to  God  or  to  take  His  name  upon  his  lips. 

The  thought  of  every  sincere  wor¬ 
shipper  is ;  1  am  not  worthy  to  be  called 
God’s  child,  nor  to  stand  in  His  house 
and  expect  His  blessing. 

Therefore  the  worshipper  must  in 
some  way  confess  his  guilt,  both  that  of 
a  nature  not  completely  sanctified,  and 
of  a  life  which  is  too  prone  to  neglect 
and  disobedience.  Associated  with  this 
must  come  to  every  true  believer  in  the 
God  of  Jesus  Christ  the  blessed  assur¬ 
ance  that  God  is  faithful  and  righteous 
to  forgive  the'  sins  of  all  such  as  peni¬ 
tently  and  sincerely  recognize  and  con¬ 
fess  their  sin  and  sins. 

HI.  Thereupon,  what  is  more  natural 
and  inevitable  than  that  a  psalm  or  words 
of  praise  shall  flow  forth  from  the  heart 
and  lips  of  those  who  are  made  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
"the  riches  of  God’s  grace  being  poured 
forth  on  His  children. 

This  gratitude  may  well  at  this  or 
some  later  time  find  expression  in  the 
thankolTering,  not  uselessly  burnt,  but 
placed  before  God  for  the  advancement 
of  His  goodness  and  glory. 

IV.  While  he  is  waiting  before  God 
there  are  two  other  matters  which  will 
occupy  the  worshipper ;  one,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  God  may  give  through  past 
prophets  and  present  teachers,  the  other, 
seeking  from  God  in  petition  that  which 
man  feels  that  he  needs  and  God  alone 
can  supply. 

Which  of  these  two  shall  precede  the 
Other  is  perhaps  not  certain.  But  in 
most  ancient  forms  the  teaching  pre¬ 
cedes  the  petition.  The  reading  of  the 
Word  as  written  for  man’s  profit,  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  Truth,  and 
the  singing  of  such  hymns  as  may  stim¬ 
ulate  to  service  and  obedience,  form  the 
second  great  feature  of  true  worship. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  and,  because 
man  is  to  worship  God  every  day  and 
hour  in  life,  as  well  as  in  the  sanctuary 
on  particular  days  and  hours,  must  be 
greatly  emphasized. 


V.  The  petitionary  part  is  as  import¬ 
ant  as  it  is  difficult.  It  is  easier  to  ad¬ 
dress  man  than  to  address  God,  when 
one  is  not  acting  merely  for  himself, 
but  in  a  ministerial  capvacity. 

To  know  how  to  address  God,  how  to 
frame  petitions,  what  to  ask  for,  makes 
public  prayer  a  difficulty.  There  are 
times  when  by  reason  of  a  kind  of  spir¬ 
itual  exhilaration  the  minister  feels  and 
is  equal  to  this  solemn  responsibility. 
Again  there  are  seasons,  when  by  reason 
of  physical  or  mental  or  spiritual  depres 
sion  he  finds  it  difficult  to  lead  worship¬ 
pers  and  petitioners  before  God. 

Then  is  the  time  when  through  the 
wise  provision  of  his  church  he  should  be 
able  to  use,  encouraged  to  use,  such 
forms  as  sanctified  culture  may  have 
found  serviceable  and  appropriate. 

Often  a  minister  can  successfully 
preach  a  short  sermon,  when  not  in  a 
condition  of  fine  physical  force,  and  so 
could  minister  to  his  people,  if  only  he 
have  not  the  added  mental  strain  of  per¬ 
forming  the  rest  of  the  service  extem¬ 
poraneously. 

VI.  The  service  of  God  having  passed 
from  some  solemn  recognition  of  God's 
holiness,  and  man’s  sinfulness,  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  pardon,  to  praise  and  prayer 
and  instruction,  may  fittingly  close  with 
some  final  dexology  in  which  God  is 
carried  aloft  on  the  praises  of  His  people. 

VH.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
go  back  to  the  primitive  church  for  a 
model  service,  because  that  service  how¬ 
ever  suited  to  the  earliest  church  is  not 
adapted  to  our  own  conditions.  Music, 
singing,  had  little  or  no  place  in  the 
oldest  church  worship,  which  followed 
the  form  of  the  synagogue  service. 

The  “carmen  dicere”  of  Pliny  ( 107 
A.  D.)  may  -mean  “to  sing  or  pray  to 
Christ  as  God.”  The  psalms  were  in¬ 
toned,  hardly  sung  in  our  sense  of  that 
word.  The  prayers  were  almost  certain¬ 
ly  extemporaneous.  The  first  prayer 
used  in  ritual  seems  to  have  been  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  This  came  into  use  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  The 
later  services  were  greatly  affected  by 
the  circumstances  of  persecution  and 
martyrdoms,  and  little  by  little,  what 
cannot  be  here  traced,  an  elaborate  ritual 
was  formed  and  fastened  on  the  church. 
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VIII.  But  during  the  long  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  reformation  many  beautiful 
prayers  and  hymns  were  given  to  the 
church  which  are  the  property  of  all 
C  hristians  and  not  of  any  sect,  and  the 
general  form  of  service  attained  was  that 
already  suggested. 

IX.  This  order  was  taken  over,  large¬ 
ly,  by  Calvin  and  given  by  him  to  the 
church  in  his  Strasburg  liturgy.  It 
probably  was  in  use  in  Strasburg  before 
Calvin  adopted  it.  As  early  as  1524  the 
Reformation  had  so  far  advanced  that  a 
preacher,  Schwartz,  introduced  “Mass  in 
the  German  Language.”  In  the  year 
1542,  when  Calvin  went  to  Geneva  there 
was  printed  a  book :  “La  Manyere  de 
faire  Prieres  aux  Eglises  Francoyses.” 

These  old  Protestant  services  com¬ 
menced  with  confession  and  absolution, 
much  as  in  the  general  confession  of  the 
.\nglican  Book.  From  that  commence¬ 
ment  the  service  went  on  to  praise  and 
edification  and  petition.  The  Service 
Book  of  the  Lutheran  church  shows  a 
similar  order :  First,  the  confession, 
then  scriplure  declaration  of  forgiveness, 
then  some  song  such  as  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis,  or  some  other  hymn  of  jiraise; 
then  the  Collects,  then  the  .scripture  les¬ 
son,  and  so  on.  The  .Anglican  and 
Episcopal  services  are  familiar  to  all. 

X.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Pres- 
bvterian  church  should  not  have  an  au¬ 


thorized  book  of  worship?  Must  the 
church  be  left  to  the  hap-hazard  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  “Book  of  F'orms”  of  this  or 
that  publishing  house? 

If  there  is  no  call  for  a  Presbyterian 
Book,  wh}  did  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  pre¬ 
sent  the  church  with  a  Book  to  serve  for 
tunerals,  marriages,  etc.,  and  Dr.  Breed 
another,  and  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  an¬ 
other,  and  others  galore? 

Is  the  Presbyterian  church  less  amen¬ 
able  to  common  sense  than  other  church¬ 
es?  Has  it  less  in  common  with  the 
really  Catholic  Christianity  of  nineteen 
centuries  ? 

The  fact  is  evident  to  all,  that  indi¬ 
vidual  churches  are  adopting  ritualistic 
practices  which  violate,  frequently,  good 
taste'  and  Presbyterian  custom.  If  many 
a  bad  custom  in  ritualistic  fonn  is  not 
to  be  fastened  on  the  church,  then  the 
whole  matter  must  be  taken  in  hand,  and 
settled  authoritatively. 

We  can  avoid  many  of  the  infelicities 
of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  for  there 
are  many.  We  can  maintain  simpli¬ 
city.  But  we  can  also  add  culture,  and 
avoid  the  barbarities  w'hich  sometimes 
afflict  our  own  worship  at  present.  The 
church  which  shall  ultimately  prevail 
will  be  the  church  which  most  simply, 
irosl  spiritually,  most  beautifully  enables 
all  to  worship  the  God  of  nature  and  the 
( iod  of  grace. 


Congregational  Music 

Rev,  Frederick  Campbell 


In  all  philanthropic  and  religious  work 
the  great  essential  is  to  reach  and  move 
the  will.  Man  is  never  saved  in  a  state 
of  passivity.  The  question  asked  by 
aw'akened  men  used  to  lie,  “What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?”  not,  “What  must 
others  do  to  save  me?”  We  may  do  and 
keep  doing  for  needy  men,  but  until  the 
volitional  element  enters  into  the  process 
of  their  uplifting  they  will  not  be  uplifted 
far. 

This  principle  ought  to  enter  not  only 
into  our  theology  but  also  into  our  very 
methods  of  public  worship.  The  offi¬ 
ciating  clergyman  is  known  as  the  minis¬ 
ter,  or  the  servant  of  the  people ;  and  the 
common  conception  of  the  Sabbath  con¬ 


gregation  is  that  it  is  gathered  for  the 
purpose  of  being  ministered  to.  The 
minister  is  going  to  do  something  and 
they  must  be  there  to  be  the  objects  of 
his  effort.  The  same  idea  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  carried  into  that  part  of  the 
service  which  consists  in  sacred  song. 
As  the  minister  is  delegated  to  preach 
and  pray,  so  a  certain  four  or  eight  or 
tw'elve  are  delegated  to  sing ;  and  it  is  too 
literally  true  that  throughout  the  people 
are  mere  hearers.  Something  is  being 
done  for  them;  they  are  being  acted 
upon ;  it  is  wholesome  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
many  feel  the  stimulus;  but  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  out  resolutions  that  have 
been  formed  is  yet  in  the  future ;  indeed, 
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it  is  with  reference  to  the  future  that  the 
message  is  usuallygiven,  such  sentences  as 
these  beingoften  heard :  “As  we  leave  this 
room,”  or  “as  we  go  out  into  the  world,” 
or  “as  we  go  down  into  the  busy  week,” 
or  “as  we  go  our  several  ways,  let  us 
resolve  to  be  more  this  and  that,  and  do 
more  of  this  and  that.”  Thus  for  the 
hour  the  will  is  taught  to  mortify  Itself, 
though  under  promise  of  a  possible  resur¬ 
rection  if  the  thoughts  of  the  hour  be  not 
dispelled. 

Some  denominations,  notably  the  Epis¬ 
copal,  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  that 
they  give  the  people  at  large  part  in  ihe 
service ;  the  voice  of  the  people  is  often 
upraised  in  response  to  that  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  or  in  unison  with  it,  or  in  h'lrmony 
with  the  choir.  But  happy  is  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  which  admits  the  audible 
Lord’s  Prayer  or  the  responsive  reading 
of  a  short  psalm.  True,  some  go  to  the 
length  of  adding  the  creed,  possibly  the 
commandments.  But  in  the  matter  of 
song,  there  is  still  very  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  the  hearty  participation  of  the 
people.  No  matter  how  talented  may  be 
the  various  paid  singers  of  a  church 
quartet  (often  non-professors  of  religion, 
or  professors  of  an  opposite  faith,  or  even 
notorious  in  character  and  life),  they  can 
never  be  proper  substitutes  for  the  people 
themselves.  “Let  all  the  people  praise 
thee,  yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  thee, 
O  God.”  The  most  obvious  and  natural 
part  to  take  in  the  service  is  that  of  sing¬ 
ing,  for,  as  Froebel  says  of  the  child,  so 
may  it  be  said  even  of  the  man  and 
woman,  that  song  is  to  them  what  it  is 
to  the  birds. 

That  there  may  be  aesthetic  enjoyment 
in  listening  to  the  extraordinary  perform¬ 
ances  of  a  skilled  choir  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  this,  if  it  be  all,  makes  of  this 
part  of  the  service  a  mere  concert.  And 
the  truth  is  that  people  who  enjoy  the 
best  of  music  can  get  it  at  concerts,  more 
of  it  and  probably  better,  and  a  wider 
range  because  of  the  lack  of  necessity 
regarding  the  religious  limitations  of  a 
church  service.  But  the  will  is  not 
stirred.  There  is  the  difficulty.  The  lis¬ 
tener  has  not  resolved  to  do  anything ;  he 
is  not  doing  anything.  On  the  con¬ 


trary,  he  is  for  the  time  being  in  a  state 
of  volitional  paralysis,  others  doing  for 
him  what  he  ought  to  be  doing  for  him¬ 
self.  To  Ezekiel  God  said :  “Lo,  thou  art 
unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one 
that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  phay 
well  on  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy 
words,  but  they  do  them  not.” 

Now  this  is  not  saying  that  a  well 
trained  choir  has  no  mission.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  a  large  mission:  to  com¬ 
fort,  to  inspire,  to  voice  the  praises  of  the 
people  in  such  strains  as  are  beyond  the 
average  singer.  But  all  this  should  be 
but  introductory  and  subsidiary  to  the 
great  anthem  of  praise  which  should 
again  and  again  at  each  public  service 
swell  aloft  from  the  hearts  and  voices  of 
the  worshippers  themselves.  When  you 
have  persuaded  a  man  to  part  his  two  lips 
and  utter  a  sound  you  have  moved  upon 
his  will ;  the  volitional  element  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  ;  the  spiritual  is  moving  and  at  work. 
And  the  great  aim  in  the  worship  in  song 
should  be  to  draw  out  the  people,  to  in¬ 
spire  them  to  active,  hearty,  loud  and 
universal  participation.  A  man  goes 
home  from  church  much  better  for  the 
feeling  that  he  did  something  while 
there ;  besides  which  he  may  have  sung 
away  his  doubts  and  fears  and  griefs, 
and  sung  courage  and  power  into  the 
heart  of  his  minister. 

The  prime  use  of  the  choir  then  should 
be  to  lead  out  the  entire  congregation  into 
active  participation  in  song.  And  to  this 
end  every  member  of  the  choir,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  a  quartet  choir,  should  feel 
the  weight  of  responsibility,  the  burden 
of  leadership,  in  the  singing  of  every 
stanza  of  ever}'  hymn.  The  choir  should 
consider  itself  a  failure,  as  indeed  it  is, 
if  it  do  not  succeed  in  awakening  the 
active  participation  of  the  people  in  the 
hymns.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  se¬ 
cure  this.  If  necessary  there  should  be  a 
special  and  skilled  precentor  besides  the 
choir  in  the  leading  of  the  hymns.  If  it 
prove  to  be  an  aid,  as  may  easily  be,  a 
cornet,  or  two  cornets  may  be  employed, 
in  addition  to  the  organ.  An  agreement 
might  well  be  entered  into  in  any  congre¬ 
gation  among  as  many  as  could  be  drawn 
into  it,  always  to  sing  the  hymns  with 
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heartiness ;  their  example  would  be  con¬ 
tagious  among  those  about  them.  In  the 
Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  they  formerly  had  not  only  a  large 
chorus  choir,  including  its  paid  quartet, 
and  a  famous  male  quartet  of  paid  sing¬ 
ers,  but  also  an  invisible  choir,  also  paid, 
scattered  about  the  room,  not  easily  iden¬ 
tified,  each  of  whose  members  was  re¬ 
quired  to  sing  heartily  upon  the  hymns 
and  thus  to  spread  the  enthusiasm  among 
all  who  stood  about  him. 

In  order  to  secure  this  general  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  singing  of  hymns  the  min¬ 
ister’s  selection  of  the  same  must  be  very 
discriminating ;  many  must  be  old  and  fa¬ 
miliar;  and  such  as  are  new  must  be 


singable,  appealing  to  the  popular  mind. 
In  the  less  formal  evening  service  it  is 
not  amiss  sometimes  or  even  always  to 
make  use  of  the  so-called  “Gospel 
Hymns,”  so  many  millions  of  which  have 
circulated  throughout  this  and  other 
lands  and  which  are  almost  universally 
known  and  loved.  This  has  long  been 
the  custom  in  the  great  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Rochester,  where  the 
leader  of  the  large  chorus  choir  is  also 
the  people’s  precentor,  waving  his  baton 
and  holding  sometimes  two  thousand 
voices  together.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inspiring  to  true  worship  or  more  adapt¬ 
ed  to  glorify  God. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 


A  Hansa  Legend 

Rev.  A.  Richardson 


Through  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  we  have  tlie  following  Central  African  legend,  written 
out  by  a  Hansa  Mullah  of  Zaria  in  the  Central  Soudan  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Richardson  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  mission  in  Hansa.  Mr.  Richardson’s  idea 
is  that  it  perhaps  reflects  “in  some  distorted  fashion  the  story  of  Him  who  gave  himself 
for  us,  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,  and  through  whom  we  have  access  to 
the  Father.”  However  this  may  be,  it  certainly  gives  a  marvellous  picture  of  self-ab¬ 
negation  for  the  service  of  the  brethren  in  the  love  of  God. — Editor. 


There  was  once  a  slave  of  God,'  a  man 
of  wealth  in  truth.  Whosoever  passed 
his  door  when  journeying  to  Mecca.* 
received  from  him  provision  for  his 
journey.  If  the  pilgrim  were  wealthy, 
he  added  to  his  wealth ;  if  the  traveller 
were  in  poverty,  he  relieved  his  distress. 
He  gave  to  all  alike — ^Ixdh  rich  and 
poor;  this  he  did  continually,  until  he 
came  to  the  age  of  thiee  score  and  four¬ 
teen  years,  four  months,  when  his  great 
wealth  was  exhausted.  He  had  no  food 
for  to-day,  and  none  for  to-morrow. 

At  that  time  God  said  to  his  angels, 
“Go  and  see  if  he  has  done  this  for  Me.” 
And  God  said,  “M’here  is  the  prophet”® 
He  appeared.  “Where  is  Gabriel?”  He 
He  came  forth.  And  God  said,  “Ye 
two,  become  as  men,  go  down  and  see. 
.•\nd  when  ye  go,  put  on  rags ;  say  ye 


1  A  Moslem  always  calls  himself  God’s  slave. 

*  Any  Moslem  who  makes  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is 
certain  of  Paradise. 

3  Mahomet. 


are  travelling  to  Mecca  and  that  ye  have 
no  provisions.” 

So  they  went  and  alighted  at  the  door 
of  his  house,  and  they  saluted  him.  His 
face  was  troubled  at  their  appearance, 
for  he  had  not  wherewith  to  supply  their 
needs.  Then  he  fell  at  their  feet,  and 
said  nothing,  but  kept  silence. 

Then  they  departed,  and  came  again 
and  saluted  him.  Thereat  he  replied. 
They  said  “Salarn  alekum  baivan  Allah” 
[Peace  be  with  thee,  slave  of  God.]  He 
replied.  “Alcknma  salam  bayin  Allah.” 
Thus  they  saluted  each  other. 

Then  they  two  said,  “We  are  seek¬ 
ing  provisions  for  the  sake  of  God.” 
And  he  answered,  “Let  me  enter  my 
house  and  I  will  seek  for  you.”  So  he 
went  to  his  wife,  and  said,  “Two  slaves 
of  God  have  come.  They  have  neither 
food  nor  money,  and  their  clothes  are 
rags.  They  ask  me  to  seek  provisions 
for  them.  But  what  can  I  do?  I  have 
no  provisions.”  His  countenance  was 
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sad  and  troubled,  and  he  stood  still  and  Then  God  turned  to  the  prophet  and 
thought.  Then  turning  to  his  wife  he  said,  “Ask  him  what  he  would  tha.t  We 

said,  “Go,  get  me  a  rope :  now  wet  it,  should  give  unto  him.  Shall  writings 

and  bind  me.”  And  when  he  was  bound  be  given  him?”  But  he  answered,  “Nay. 

he  cried,  “Fetch  ashes — one  basket  full.  Both  I  and  writings — ^w'hose  are  they?” 

Now  pour  them  over  my  body.”  So  he  “They  are  Mine,”  said  God.  “Well — 

was  covered  with  ashes.  Then  he  said  shall  we  give  thee  wealth  that  thou  may- 

to  his  wife,  “Lay  hold  of  me,  and  lead  est  go  back  to  the  world  and  dwell? 

me  to  the  two  men  at  the  door ;  and  say  Whatsoever  thou  wouldst,  it  shall  be 

unto  them,  ‘See,  behold  him’  (saith  the  given  thee,  even  to  a  thousand,  thou- 

master  of  the  house),  ‘go  and  sell  him  sand,  thousand.”  But  he  answered, 

and  buy  yourselves  provisions.’  ”  “Nay.  both  I  and  wealth — whose  are 

But  the  two  men  asked  her,  saying,  they?”  “They  are  Mine,”  said  God. 

“Where  is  the  householder?”  And  she  “Wilt  thou  then  that  I  give  unto  thee 

replied,  “He  is  asleep,  he  will  not  come  legions  of  angels  to  attend  thee?”  And 

out  till  your  return.”  But  she  lied,  for  he  answered,  “I  desire  them  not.  Both 

the  householder  stood  before  them,  I  and  angels — ’whose  are  they?”  God 

bound  and  disguised  beneath  the  ashes  said,  “They  are  Mine.  That  is  enough 

— giving  himself  up  as  a  slave,  because  — speak  and  say  what  thou  wouldst 

he  had  not  else  to  offer.  So  the  two.  have?”  And  he  answered  “It  w  enough, 

men  took  him  aw'ay  and  rested  in  a  I  desire  nothing.  Save  this  thing  only 

neighboring  town.  Turning  to  him  they  — that  I  may  go  back  to  the  world,  and 

said,  “Behold  thou  hast  been  given  to  that  all  the  world  and  all  that  therein 

us  for  the  sake  of  God.  What  shall  we  is — ^the  serpents,  and  the  hyenas,  and 

do  unto  thee?  Shall  we  sell  thee,  or  everything  that  shall  die — shall  come  to 

wilt  thou  do  us  service?  Art  thou  able?”  my  house  when  they  rise  from  the  dead  : 

And  he  answered,  “I  am  able.”  Then  he  and  that  I  may  sit  on  my  roof  and  watch 

said  also,  “If  ye  would  cast  me  in  the  them  all,  until  all  men  "shall  come;  and 

fire,  so  be  it,  for  I  ^  your  property.”  that  when  I  see  the  men,  I  may  say,  ‘Ye 

They  said  unto  him,  “Wherever  we  have  gathered  ?’  and  they  shall  answer, 

sit  down,  thou  shalt  sit  in  the  sun,  but  ‘Yea,  we  are  come.’  Then  I  shall  de- 

we  will  sit  in  the  shade.”  scend  from  the  roof,  and  going  before 

Then  he  said,  “I  am  willing:  so  be  them  shall  take  them  before  the  Sent- 

it.”  So  they  journeyed  on  and  on,  un-  one®  of  God.  He  shall  lead  them  to 

til  t\v^  score  and  four  years  had  passed  God.  Behold  then  my  work  is  finished, 

by.  But  he  complained  not,  neither  did  and  mv  desire  will  be  fulfilled.” 

he  murmur.  Till  they  said  at  last,  “Kai  !*  He  is  there  now,  sitting  on  the  roof 
Surely  this  service  can  only  be  for  the  of  his  house  of  gold  with  rooms  of  sil- 

sake  of  God.”  ver.  For  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 

Then  they  rose  up  and  appeared  be-  world  that  God  does  not  give  him — a 

fore  God,  and  they  said,  “Truly  the  ser-  thousand,  thousand  he  gives  him.  There 

\"ice  is  for  the  sake  of  God.”  he  sits  until  the  resurrection,  when  all 

-  men  shall  be  gathered  at  his  door.  His 

«  An  expression  of  surprise.  name  IS  Ba-til-ma-kudas. 

Hope 

Yivian  Mordaunt 

“It  is  not  death  to  die, — ” 

Then  when  life’s  light  is  fled 
And  death’s  gloom  o’er  thee  shed. 
Empty  thy  heart  of  dread ; — 

It  is  not  death  to  die. 

Ah  no! 
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That  the  people  in  general  are  as  yet 
far  from  appreciating  the  dignity  of  ser¬ 
vice  is  evident  from  the  objections  which 
certain  journals,  and  perhaps  the  street 
sweepers  themselves,  have  urged  against 
the  proposed  parade  of  this  arm  of  the 
municipal  service.  Some  papers  have  as¬ 
serted  that  it  is  an  insult  to  ask  men  to 
openly  acknowledge  themselves  as  scav¬ 
engers,  as  if  there  were  something  in¬ 
herently  disgraceful  in  a  task  on  which 
not  the  comfort  only,  but  the  physical 
well  being  of  a  great  city  depends.  The 
writers  of  these  diatribes — which  one 
may  be  excused  for  attributing  in  part 
to  political  reasons — had  evidently  forgot¬ 
ten  George  Herbert’s 

Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  law, 

Makes  that,  and  the  action  fine. 

The  New  York  Times,  however,  sees 
the  matter  in  a  different  light : 

Thousands  of  citizens  who  had  previously 
taken  no  interest  in  the  organization  or  work 
of  the  department  gained  a  new  respect  for  it 
and  for  the  men  composing  it,  and  if  the 
street  cleaners  rest  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  to  take  part  in  such  a  parade  as  that 
still  pleasantly  recalled  disgraces  or  humilia¬ 
tes  them,  they  cannot  too  quickly  or  too  com¬ 
pletely  change  their  point  of  view.  Whether 
the  parade  does  or  does  not  take  place  is 
really  a  matter  of  very  little  interest  to  any 
one  not  in  the  marching  column,  and  what 
good  may  result  from  it  will  accrue  to  the  men 
themselves  in  an  awakened  public  interest  in 
them  and  their  work  and  an  increased  popular 
respect  for  the  service  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

The  first  parade  of  the  street  cleaners,  organ¬ 
ized  by  Col.  Waring  in  the  spring  of  1896, 
was  a  novelty  and  accomplished  a  great  deal 
of  good.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the 
people  of  New  York  to  discover  that  a  body 
of  laborers  who  had  the  reputation  of  bejng 
the  discards  of  every  trade,  and  of  consisting 
chiefly  of  old  cripples  and  broken-down  day 
laborers  incapable  of  earning  a  living  at  any 
other  employment,  were  in  fact  an  army  of 
sturdy,  vigorous  men,  well  organized  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  drilled  and  disciplined  to  make  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  showing  on  parade.  If  this  is 
their  spirit.  Commissioner  Woodbury  could 
not  punish  them  more  effectually  than  by 
abandoning  the  plan  of  a  parade  this  year. 
They  will  be  the  ones  who  suffer  the  greatest 
disadvantage  from  their  reluctance  to  let  the 
public  see  they  are  a  well-organized,  well-dis¬ 
ciplined,  well-dressed  body  of  manly  and  stal¬ 
wart  workmen,  self-respecting  and  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  all  right-minded  citizens. 

“I  am 'among  vott  as  he  that  serveth,” 
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has  forever  dignifiec!  the  most  menial 
as  well  as  the  loftiest  labor. 

The  value  of  the  religious  newspaper 
has  of  late  years  been  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned,  not  only  openly,  in  the  public 
prints,  but  tacitly,  by  the  slow  but  por¬ 
tentous  shrinking  of  subscription  lists. 
It  is  no  longer  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
everv  family  will  take  its  denominational 
paper.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interre¬ 
lating  of  cause  and  effect  here;  j>eople 
cease  to  take  the  religious  paper  because 
it  no  longer  meets  their  need,  as  it  once 
did,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
for  editors  to  meet  the  need,  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  to  count  for  something  in 
religious  thought  and  activity,  because  of 
the  increased  expvense  of  publication, 
which  requires  a  greatly  increased  rather 
than  diminishing  subscription  list.  Of 
course  there  are  excentions :  but  even  the 
papers  whose  subscription  list  is  grow¬ 
ing  most  rapidly  do  not  find  the  gain 
equal  to  that  in  population,  or  to  that  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  secular  magazines.  It  is  a 
large  problem  and  one  that  needs  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  from  that  possible  here; 
nevertheless  it  seems  evident  that  in  the 
increasing  specialization  of  knowledge 
and  the  subsequent  necessitv  for  trade 
journals  devoted  to  one  line  of  interest, 
the  importance  of  the  religious  paper  is 
in  reality  greatly  enhanced,  though  few 
have  cause  to  perceive  the  fact.  The  real 
business  of  every  Christian  is  to  serve  the 
world ;  his  breadwinning  occupation  may 
be  a  branch  of  this  service,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  of  it.  To  perform  this  whole 
work  he  needs  to  keep  informed  as  to 
Christian  thought  and  Christian  activi¬ 
ties  as  he  can  be  informed  only  by  his 
religious  newspaper.  Therefore,  while 
waiting  for  the  editors  to  devise  means 
of  making  their  papers  to  respond  more 
accurately  to  the  need  of  the  time,  the 
plan  of  The  Watchman  seems  to  be  a 
good  one  as  likely  to  contribute  not  only 
to  the  edification  of  the  people  but  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  paper : 

It  has  been  happily  suggested  that  Sunday 
school  classes  of  boys  and  of  girls  would  .do 
well  to  send  The  Watchman  to  Western  work- 
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ers,  who  would  appreciate  the  gift  and  would 
write  the  classes  letters  describing  their  work. 
This  plan  would  enable  our  Eastern  boys  and 
girls  to  do  practical  missionary  work  and 
bring  them  into  close  touch  to  missionary 
workers.  The  Watchman  cheerfully  aids  such 
a  good  plan  by  reducing  its  price  to  $2.00  for 
the  year  for  such  a  present,  and  will  furnish 
names  of  We.stern  workers  to  teachers  desir¬ 
ing  such. 

The  Congregationalist  of  last  week, 
discussing  the  recent  formation  of  a  new 
association  of  eighteen  Congregational 
churches  at  Pittsburg,  incidentally  gives 
this  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the 
religious  paper :  It  is  the  moderator  who 
speaks. 

In  his  address  he  spoke  of  the  isolation  he 
had  experienced  in  his  religious  life,  and  said 
that  he  might  not  have  remained  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  if  he  had  not  during  all  these  years 
The  Congregationalist  in  his  home,  which  kept 
him  in  touch  with  the  denomination. 

The  Westminster  of  Toronto,  an  able 
sheet  which,  like  other  Canadian  re¬ 
ligious  papers,  has  even  more  to  contend 
with  than  those  of  the  United  States,  co¬ 
gently  shows  the  importance  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  journal. 

The  question  of  religious  journalism  touches 
matters  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  life.  It  is  of 
importance,  too,  to  the  national  well-being  of 
Canada.  Some  of  the  religious  periodicals 
which  find  the  widest  circulation  in  Canada 
are  steeped  in  anti-British  sentiment.  In  a  thou¬ 
sand  insidious  w'ays,  by  illustration,  by  story, 
by  misreading  of  history,  by  false  reporting 
and  false  interpreting  of  current  events,  their 
influence  makes  strongly  and  positively  for  a 
weakening  of  true  Canadianism  in  the  plastic 
and  uninformed  minds  of  our  young  people. 
The  Westminster  and  other  Canadian  journals 
have  done  something,  and  may  do  more,  to 
withstand  the  incoming  flood  of  cheap  and 
hurtful  literature  from  the  United  States,  but, 
as  Mr.  Cooper  says,  more  might  be  done  were 
the  people  of  Canada  alive  to  the  interests  at 
stake  and  active  in  their  co-operation. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  this  applies  to  our 
own  country  with  its  large  foreign  im¬ 
migration  and  imported  literature. 

TTiat  this  question  is  not  of  interest  to 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  alone  is 
evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  religious 
journalism  in  England  with  that  in  the 
United  States  which  appeared  in  the 
Forum  some  months  ago.  The  Congre¬ 
gationalist  said  at  the  time  in  speaking 
of  the  article: 

He  (the  author)  thinks  the  problems  and 
conditions  are  nearly  identical  in  both  con- 
tries.  We  have  lately  had  extended  conversa¬ 


tions  with  several  editors  of  religious  journals 
in  England,  and  we  are  confident  they  would 
not  agree  either  that  the  transition  period  has 
passed  with  them  or  that  the  conditions  are 
identical  with  those  in  this  country.  In  our 
opinion,  the  secular  press  of  England  has  not 
yet  assumed  to  occupy  the  field  of  the  religious 
journal  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  America, 
but  that  it  will  do  so  and  will  effect  important 
changes  in  religious  newspapers.  We  think, 
also,  that  the  loyalty  of  English  Christians  to 
traditional  habits,  the  antagonism  between 
Free  Churches  and  the  Establi.shed  Church,  and 
the  narrow  territorial  limits  which  the  news¬ 
paper  has  to  reach  in  Great  Britain  are  a  few 
among  many  things  which  make  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  problems  and  conditions 
of  religious  journalism  in  the  two  countries. 

The  Congregationalist  then  goes  on 
to  discuss  the  conclusions  of  this  article 
and  the  reasons  why  the  religious  press 
occupies  a  place  that  the  secular  press  can 
never  fill : 

Christian  people  want  news  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  religious  world.  Christian  con¬ 
ventions  and  assemblies  occupy  as  large  a 
place  in  public  affairs  as  political  gatherings. 
They  discuss  topics  of  as  great  importance 
and  with  as  much  wisdom,  and  what  is  of  in¬ 
terest  on  platforms  is  of  interest  to  news¬ 
papers.  And  these  discussions  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  satisfactorily  to  Christian  readers  only 
by  those  who  can  discuss  the  same  subjects 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  The  religious 
significance  of  education,  politics,  social  life 
and  of  all  movements  which  help  or  hinder 
the  spread  of  Christian  truth  and  life  through¬ 
out  the  world  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  those 
who  actively  seek  to  extend  Christianity,  and 
they  want  these  movements  sympathetically  re¬ 
ported  and  interpreted.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  yet  before  the  secular  newspaper,  which 
aims  to  mirror  all  the  world’s  life,  will  so 
interpret  the  Christian  life  as  to  satisfy  Chris¬ 
tian  readers. 

The  religious  newspaper  of  to-day 
must  be  broad,  generous :  it  must  go  out 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,  and  not  stay  forever  in 
its  o\vn  little  corner: 

But  the  religious  newspaper  which  narrows 
its  field  to  one  denomination,  which  devotes  its 
space  to  items  of  news  of  only  local  value,  to 
discussions  of  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
questions  of  denominational  interest  merely, 
to  controversies  with  other  denominations  and 
labored  articles  on  abstract  religious  themes, 
has  had  its  day.  It  has  no  future.  And  the 
paper  which  is  controlled  either  officially  or 
privately  by  a  party  in  a  denomination  for 
its  own  advancement  has  no  present.  Acrid, 
arrogant,  divisive,  it  should  have  had  no  past. 
In  these  days  the  religious  paper  which  exists 
only  for  its  denomination,  like  the  denomina¬ 
tion  which  exists  for  itself,  has  no  mission. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  believes  in 
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a  church  paper  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  constituency  of  a  particular  portion  of 
the  Church  Universal : 

It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  unde¬ 
nominational  religious  journal,  though  no  less 
than  that  it  may  seek  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life  and  character.  It  has  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  place  and  office  in  that,  along  with 
reading  designed  to  promote  religion  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Christian  graces,  it  seeks  to  in¬ 
form  those  who  read  it  what  the  denomination 
it  represents  aims  at  and  is  doing  in  its  indi¬ 
vidual  churches,  and  in  the  fields  of  missions, 
education  and  general  benevolence.  It  has  to 
keep  in  view  the  promotion  of  a  healthful 
esprit  du  corps,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  truth 
as  held  and  cherished  by  the  body  of  which  it 
is  the  oro-an.  The  value  and  importance  of  the 
church  paper  as  differentiated  from  the  merely 
religious  paper  has  been  long  and  generally 
recognized.  The  oldest  religious  weeklies  are 
of  this ,  character,  the  larger  denominations 
have  established  and  maintained  several,  repre¬ 
senting  different  localities  and  rellecting  the 
various  shades  of  opinion  e.Kisting  within  their 
bounds,  and  there  is  no  denomination  so  small 
that  it  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  have  at 
least  one  paper  devoted  to  its  interests,  a 
channel  of  inter-communication  between  its 
members  and  churches,  and  the  exponent  of  its 
doctrines,  polity,  and  aggressive  work.  The 
circulation  of  the  church  paper  is  a  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  a  church’s  interest  in  the  de¬ 
nomination  and  its  specific  work. 

The  reason  why  the  profit  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  church  paper  has  been  seriously 
diminished,  it  explains  as  follows : 

The  profit  of  publishing  the  church  paper 
has  been  seriously  diminished,  not  because  of 
a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  its  readers, 
or  of  loss  of  subscriGcrs,  or  even  of  a  waning 
interest  in  religion,  but  through  a  diversion 
from  it  of  a  source  of  income  essential  to  its 
success  in  a  business  point  of  view.  To  com¬ 
pete  with  undenominational  papers,  which  have 
all  denominations  and  the  whole  country  from 
which  to  draw  support,  involves  far  greater 
expense  than  was  needful  when  the  denomina¬ 
tional  paper  had  the  field  to  itself.  But  more 
serious  than  this,  is  the  diversion  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  profits  of  it  from  the  church  paper 
to  the  magazines  and  other  publications  which 
have  a  great  circulation.  No  periodical  can 
be  published  at  a  moderate  price  on  the  receipts 
from  subscription  alone.  Penny  dailies,  ten  to 
twenty-five-cent  monthlies,  and  dollar  weeklies 
are  possible  through  advertisements  at  rates 
which  speedily  exhaust  the  amounts  which 
business  houses  set  apart  for  advertising.  The 
church  paper  limited  in  its  circulation  to  its 
own  denomination  is  a  chief  sufferer  from  this 
condition  of  affairs.  Though  still  because  of 
of  the  high  character  of  its  circulation,  it  is 
the  very  best  medium  for  reaching  the  home, 
the  current  has  for  the  time  turned  in  other 
directions,  and  the  loss  has  been  so  great  that 
a  number  of  papers  have  suspended  publication 
or  been  consolidated  with  others.  Some  once 


profitable  have  ceased  to  be  so,  some  like  The 
Congregationalist  have  become  one  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  church  to  be  maintained  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  whatever  may  be  the 
cost,  or,  like  the  Christian  Register  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarians,  received  an  endowment  on  the  same 
principle  that  educational  institutions  are  en¬ 
dowed. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  New  World  dieo 
for  lack  of  support*  a  circumstance  which 
tlie  Boston  Evening  Transcript  made  the 
text  for  a  discussion  of  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  denominational  quarterlies: 

One  by  one,  the  denominational  quarterlies 
have  died,  the  few  that  remain  in  the  country 
at  large  either  being  subsidized  by  great  de¬ 
nominations  like  the  Methodists  or  Presby¬ 
terians,  or  by  educational  institutions  like  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  is  the  sponsor 
fur  the  American  Journal  of  Theology.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  rise  to  place  of 
the  great  secular  monthlies,  with  their  finan¬ 
cial  resources  enabling  them  to  offer  remu¬ 
neration  for  articles  of  a  sort  that  formerly 
found  honorable  place  in  the  theological  and 
scholarly  monthlies  and  quarterlies,  has  mili¬ 
tated  against  the  prosperity  ano  life  of  jour¬ 
nals  like  the  New  Englander,  the  Andover 
Review  and  the  New  World.  It  also  is  neces- 
'ary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is 
useless  now  to  appeal  to  the  constituency  of 
•  iny  denomination  for  support  of  distinctly  de¬ 
nominational  literature,  unless  that  literature  has 
intrinsic  merit  justifying  its  existence  land 
^eemingly  its  purchase.  So  closely  articulated 
and  so  splendidly  disciplined  a  denomination 
as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  realizing 
this  fact,  as  the  official  statements  of  its  pub¬ 
lishing  agents  prove.  Methodist  clergy  no 
longer  to  the  same  degree  as  of  old  act  en¬ 
thusiastically  as  agents  for  the  literature,  and 
the  people  will  insist  on  purchasing  their  Sun¬ 
day  school  helps,  library  books  and  periodical 
literature  at  shops  that  do  not  hang  out  the 
Methodist  sign. 

The  Sun,  commenting  on  the  decline 
of  religious  and  denominational  papers, 
finds  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  they 
flo  not  meet  squarely  the  critical  spirit 
which  is  characteristic  of  religious  inves¬ 
tigation  to-day.  The  decline,  it  says: 

Is  the  more  remarkable  because  interest  and 
iiKiuiry  concerning  questions  of  religion  were 
never  more  active  than  they  are  now.  Of  the 
voluminous  correspondence  coming  to  us,  the 
subject  which  engages  the  greatest  part  de¬ 
voted  to  any  single  theme  is  religion.  It  ap¬ 
pears  then,  that  the  decadence  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  naner  and  periodical  cannot  be  due 
to  any  lapse  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  fill  the  whole 
Sun  with  manifestations  of  the  deepest  and 
most  earnest  interest  and  solicitude.  The  mere 
religious  partisanship  on  which  the  purely  de¬ 
nominational  paper  depended  for  support  may 
have  diminished  in  strength  and  volume,  and 
apparently  it  has  disappeared  to  a  very  great 
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extent.  Unquestionably  the  old  foundations  of 
religious  faith  have  been  shaken  or  completely 
destroyed  in  many  minds  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  religious  sentiment.  In  place  of  that 
faith  has  come  in  a  critical  spirit,  even  in  those 
who  were  most  alarmed  at  its  approach  and 
most  earnest  in  combating  it,  provoked  by  the 
scientific  method  of  treating  the  Bible  and  the 
miracles.  In  this  quest  they  find  no  help  in 
the  leadership  of  professionally  religious  pa¬ 
pers,  still  unconscious  of'the  tremendous  re¬ 
ligious  revolution  which  has  taken  place.  They 
want  the  strong  meat  of  doctrine  and  demon¬ 
stration  and  they  get  the  mush  of  sentiment¬ 
ality,  by  which  religion  and  philanthropy  are 
confused  in  a  mixture  which  has  the  true 
flavor  of  neither. 

The  Congregationalist  speaks  a  final 
word  for  the  large  place  held  by  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  minds  of  men  to-day, 
and  the  faith  in  the  people  to  know 
what  they  want  and  to  want  the  best, 
and  to  know  the  best  when  they  are  given 
it.  It  only  remains  for  the  religious  press 
to  meet  the  demand : 

Religion  never  before  held  so  hrrrp  a  place 
in  men’s  minds  in  this  country  as  now,  never 
before  was  the  confessed  inspiration  of  so 
many  noble  lives  or  so  many  organizations  for 
bringing  the  human  race  to  glory  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  Religious  newspapers  which  are 
conscious  of  this  and  exult  in  it,  and  are  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  those  who  have  Christ’s 
spirit  to  do  his  work  will  prosper.  People  will 
not  take  a  paper  which  they  do  not  want  be¬ 
cause  it  is  published  in  the  name  of  their  church ; 
but  if  it  tells  them  what  they  want  to  know, 
in  a  spirit  which  is  human  and  Christian,  they 
will  take  it  because  they  want  it.  They  will 
not  insist  that  it  snail  represent  all  their  opin¬ 
ions.  They  will  not  expect  it  to  cover  all  the 
field  in  which  they  are  interested.  They  will 
not  object  to  its  including  some  things  in  which 
they  are  not  all  interested.  They  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  its  spirit  and  aim  are  one  with  theirs 
and  are  supreme. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  to  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  of  much  interest  to  others,  is 
the  subject  of  Creed  revision.  Most  of 
die  religious  papers  had  gone  to  press 
before  last  Thursday’s  meeting,  so  that 
their  comments  are  on  creeds  in  general 
and  the  report  of  the  committee.  The 
Christian  Observer  in  an  editorial  on  The 
Making  and  Mending  of  Creeds,  holds 

In  all  creed  mending,  the  one  controlling 
guide  should  be  whether  the  change  in  the 
creed  is  taught  in,  or  fully  justified  by,  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  the  law 
and  the  testimony  must  the  appeal  ever  be  made. 
This  was  what  the  Reformers  always  did. 
They  appealed  from  the  Church  and  the  Pope 
to  the  infallible  word  of  God. 


.\nd  the  framers  of  our  Confession  ana 
Catechisms  were  directed  to  prove  everything 
they  put  into  those  symbols  by  the  Scriptures. 
The  debates,  of  which  we  have  a  good  record 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  Westminster  .Ksscmbly, 
show  how  carefully  they  followed  these  direc¬ 
tions.  The  addition  of  the  proof  texts  still  fur¬ 
ther  confirms  this.  They  squared  their  state¬ 
ments  with  the  word  of  God  rather  than  with 
the  opinions  of  men.  Even  when  their  state¬ 
ments  seemed  hard  to  reconcile  with  each 
other,  or  to  the  common  judgments  of  men, 
they  always  remained  true  to  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  as  they  understood  it.  This 
historic  position  of  this  great  Assembly  gives 
in  clearest  tones  the  true  Protestant  and  Re¬ 
formed  attitude  in  regard  to  creed  making  and 
creed  mending. 

If  we  mistake  not  there  is  need,  in  our  own 
day,  for  the  Presbyterian  Churches  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  this  very  important  position.  Some 
of  these  Churches  are  engaged  in  mending  their 
creeds,  and  the  reason  sometimes  given  is  that 
the  creed  does  not  express  the  belief  of  the 
Church.  This  is  a  false  reason  for  creed  mend¬ 
ing,  unless  it  can  be  plainly  shown  that  tlie 
present  belief  of  the  Church  is  more  true  to 
Scripture  than  the  present  creed  is.  The  one 
aim  should  be  to  e.xpress  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
as  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  grasped  b'- 
the  Church  illumined  by  the  Spirit  of  all  trui 
Thus  only  can  our  creed  be  mended  and  ri 
main  Reformed. 

The  Interior  holds  a  very  different  po- 
.sition.  It  believes  that  the  creed  should 
be  mended  because  it  does  not  now  rep¬ 
resent  the  belief  of  Presbyterians,  and 
that  the  opinions  of  men  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  when  it  seems  impossible  to 
justify  from  it  all  extremes. 

With  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession,  Presbyterians  are,  and  always 
have  been,  fully  satisfied.  They  believe  in 
the  sovereignty  of  God  to-day  as  truly  as  u... 
their  fathers.  They  believe  in  the  lost  condi¬ 
tion  of  men  out  of  Christ.  But  they  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible  to  justify  from  Scripture 
all  the  extremes  which  may  seem  deducible 
from  these  premises.  They  believe  that  when 
we  pass  beyond  the  explicit  statements  of 
Scripture  into  the  realm  of  inferences  and  de¬ 
ductions,  our  moral  intuitions  have  a  right  to 
set  limits  upon  the  processes  of  our  intellects, 
and  that  the  data  of  Christian  consciousness 
make  a  legitimate  factor  in  determining  the 
boundaries  which  religious  philosophy  must  not 
overstep. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  living  Presby¬ 
terian.  if  he  were  preparing  “de  novo”  a  creed 
to  represent  his  belief,  would  write  into  it 
such  an  expression  as  would  imply  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  children  dying  in  infancy  might 
suffer  everlasting  separation  from  the  presence 
of  that  God  who  is  particularly  revealed  to  us 
as  a  God  of  love.  And  if  no  one  would  now 
write  it,  why  should  not  every  one  now  agree 
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to  such  a  statement  of  the  truth  as  would 
make  that  implication  forever  impossible? 

So  far  as  our  first  hasty  view  of  it  affords 
an  impression,  the  doctrinal  statement  seems 
eminently  satisfactory.  We  like  it  because  it 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  the  love  of  God  in  it. 
Its  sixteen  articles  deal  each  with  an  important 
theme.  Comparing  the  phraseology  with  that 
of  the  Westminster  Confession,  or  with  that  of 
the  present  shorter  creed  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  England,  it  will  be  found  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  dignity  of  form  or  breadth  of  view 
or  sweetness  of  spirit.  Technical  terms  have 
been  wisely  avoided ;  and  there  is  not  a  para¬ 
graph  in  it  which  will  need  a  dictionary  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  average  reader.  Many  of 
the  passages  seem  to  be  adapted  from,  or  at 
least  suggested  by,  the  English  creed ;  but  in 
all  cases  the  expression  of  our  American  re¬ 
visers  is  briefer  and  more  compact.  Not  in¬ 
tended  as  an  exhaustive  theological  document, 
it  omits  some  things  to  which  the  English- 
creed  gives  prominence,  such  as  the  second  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  But  we  believe  that  the  report 
will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church;  and  if  so  it  will  tend  to  put  our 
American  Presbyterians  in  line  with  their 
brethren  of  other  lands,  and  will  give  to  them 
a  strength  and  aggressiveness  which  have  been 
seriously  threatened  by  the  discussions,  not  to 
say  dissensions,  of  past  years. 

The  vote  upon  the  motion  Thursday 
seems  to  be  generally  considered,  as  one 
commissioner  said,  “the  beginning  of  the 
end.”  With  the  election  of  Dr.  van 
Dyke  to  the  moderatorship,  “the  Church 
is  travelling  along  the  foot-path  to  peace” 
to  quote  the  words  of  The  Observer  and 
it  expresses  the  feeling  of  nearly  every 
one.  It  goes  on  to  say : 

This  year  the  Church,  feeling  the  blood  01 
brotherly  love  coursing  stronn’-  in  her  veins, 
revived  in  the  Spirit  and  filled  with  faith  and 
hope,  with  no  call  to  controversy  indulged 
herself  in  a  moderator  who  does  not  pose  as 
either  the  protagonist  of  the  old  or  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  change.  He  is  not  a  partisan,  but  just 
a  Presbyterian.  And  he  is  a  representative 
Presbyterian,  standing  for  all  that  has  made 
the  Church  great,  and  is  to  make  it  greater. 
His  spirit  is  strong,  sincere,  fraternal,  gentle. 
A  minister  of  a  great  church,  a  preacher  to  a 
great  congregation,  a  professor  in  our  great 
university,  he  unites  in  himself,  as  few  men 
do,  the  love  of  our  Church  for  piety  and  learn¬ 
ing,  the  church  and  the  school,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  our  Church  in  religion  and  education, 
education  in  religion  and  religion  in  educa- 
ton. 

It  seemed  inevitable  that  an  Assembly  gath¬ 
ering  with  one  special  thought  and  purpose. 
Revision,  revision  to  defend,  interpret,  and 
simplify  to  the  world  its  statement  of  belief, 
should  desire  its  moderator  to  represent  its 
harmonious  movement  toward  that  end.  This 
man  was  one  of  the  selected  company  who  are 
leading  the  Church  by  the  foot-path  of  peace. 


To  the  Christian  Register  looking  on 
from  outside,  the  most  important  thing 
seems  to  be  not  a  revision  of  the  creed, 
but  some  declaration  which  shall  ease 
the  consciences  of  those  who  wish  to 
combine  loyalty  to  their  church  with  obe¬ 
dience  to  truth. 

Wc  sympathize  with  the  honest  men  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  both  extremes  of  the 
differenee  of  opinion  concerning  the  creeds  and 
standards  of  the  church.  -Devoted  men  in 
both  parties  desire  to  make  the  Presbyterian 
Church  the  organ  of  the  divine  grace  and 
mercy.  The  conservatives  believe  that  ora¬ 
cles  of  God  have  been  committed  to  them, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
through  their  articles  of  faith  and  their 
inode  of  government.  The  liberals  hav¬ 
ing  tlie  same  end  in  view  hold  that  certain 
ancient  forms  of  expression  and  rules  of 
conduct  are  now  held  sacred,  when  the  truth 
which  they  once  expressed  and  conveyed  has 
outgrown  them,  and  needs  to  be  set  free. 
Now  what  shall  they  do,  divide  and  contend 
with  one  another  or  go  on  together  until  they 
agree?  Presbyterianism  has  divided  too  many 
times  already,  and  by  sore  experience  its  ad¬ 
herents  have  learned  that  division  destroys. 
With  Dr.  van  Dyke  as  moderator,  the  General 
Assembly  in  New  York  will  have  in  the  chair 
a  living  example  of  the  strength  and  sweetness 
that  may  be  combined  in  the  person  of  one 
man  within  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  in 
one,  why  not  in  all  ? 

The  Congregafionalist  finds  nothing 
startling  or  revolutionary  in  the  changes 

Otherwise  the  Confession  stands  mainly,  as 
it  has  always  stood,  as  a  close-linked  statement 
of  the  Calvinistic  philosophy  of  Christian  facts, 
with  .some  wholesome  elimination  of  phrases 
which  have  an  arbitrary  sound  in  their  ac¬ 
count  of  God’s  character  and  purpose. 

The  Brief  Statement  for  popular  use  follows 
the  order  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  with 
less  precise  definition  and  more  popular  state¬ 
ment,  skillfully  avoiding  the  harsher  phrases 
and  many  of  the  harsher  thoughts  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  ;  but  embodies  the  same  dogmatic  philoso¬ 
phy.  ...  It  is  a  refreshment  to  find  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  system  presented  with  so  little 
that  is  arbitrary  in  statement  or  technical  in 
language.  The  Brief  Statement  is  a  considera¬ 
ble  advance  toward  an  ideal  creed  for  a  Cal¬ 
vinistic  body.  It  has  been  from  the  first  so 
carefully  guarded,  however,  that  it  remains  a 
goal  to  work  toward,  rather  than  an  attainment 
within  reach. 

The  Outlook  promises  to  speak  of  the 
report  more  fully  soon. 

At  present  it  may  suffice  to  say  that,  while 
the  Confession  bears  the  stamp  of  old  Calvin¬ 
ism,  the  report  shows  that  of  the  new  Calvin¬ 
ism,  antagonized  by  old  Calvinists  during  most 
of  the  last  century  as  “the  New  England  the¬ 
ology.” 
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Missions  in  North  China 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid 

Since  the  awful  calamities  which  be¬ 
fell  mission  work  and  Chinese  converts 
in  1900,  there  has  been  a  slow  but  solid 
readjustment  of  the  new  conditions,  with 
enlarged  plans  for  future  operations. 
Every  missionary  society  in  Peking  ex¬ 
cept  the  Presbyterian  has  seized  its  op¬ 
portunity  for  adding  on  to  its  plant  at 
moderate  rates.  The  buildings  to  be  put 
up  will  likewise  be  an  improvement  on 
the  past.  The  legations,  banks  and  mis¬ 
sions  all  seem,  so  far  as  brick  and  mortar 
are  concerned,  to  have  benefited  by  the 
Boxer  uprising.  Good  lias  come  out  of 
evil. 

Along  with  the  necessity  as  well  as 
opportunity  for  reorganization,  there  has 
resulted  a  real  and  practical  scheme  for 
mission  unification  and  educational  com¬ 
bination.  Four  of  the  Missions  in  North 
China,  the  American  Board,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterian,  the  American  Meth¬ 
odists,  and  the  London  Mission,  have 
agreed  on  an  Educational  Union  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Peking  University,  to 
be  supported  and  controlled  by  the  four 
missions,  instead  of  being  the  work  ami 
projierty  of  the  Metliodists  alone.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proposed  scheme,  the 
Methodists  will  have  the  plant  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  college  proper,  the  American 
Board  that  of  a  Christian  training  school, 
the  Presbyterians  that  of  the  Theological 
School,  and  the  London  Mission  that  of 
a  medical  department.  The  plan  is  one 
of  mutual  affiliation  rather  than  organic 
union,  though  legally  there  will  be  onlv 
one  charter  for  the  one  University,  and 
the  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Managers 
will  consist  of  representatives  from  the 
four  societies.  The  missionaries  of  these 
four  missions  have  also  proposed  that 
the  International  Institute  unite  in  the 
combination,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  my 
Committee  will  favor  the  idea  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  other.  The  consummation  of 
the  educational  union  of  the  four  mis¬ 
sions  depends  on  the  home  boards. 

The  missionaries  have  only  lately  re¬ 


entered  on  ev^angelistic  work  in  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  and  villages,  and  this  more 
in  the  way  of  making  a  test  of  the  tem]>er 
of  the  peopjle.  Those  who  have  made 
any  of  these  tours  are  very  optimistic. 
The  officials  receive  thejn  without  any 
of  the  former  restraint  and  coldness,  and 
are  full  of  compliments,  promises  and 
attentions.  Missionaries  almost  as  a 
whole  are  now  keen  on  having  dealings 
with  the  officials,  as  a  preventive  of  trou¬ 
bles  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  source 
for  settling  up  past  wrongs.  'Plie  le.'i;l- 
ing  men  in  every  village,  and  the  mass 
of  the  populace,  outwardly  appear  friend¬ 
ly.  What  is  more  noticeable  is  the  re¬ 
quest  of  so  many  to  be  taken  on  as  in¬ 
quirers  and  church-members  in  spite  of 
the  past  persecution  of  Christians. 
Though  missionaries  are  not  feted  and 
flattered  and  honored  as  they  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  when  the  Sletropolitan 
province  was  under  foreign  occupation, 
they  are  yet  the  recipients  of  more  kindly 
attention  than  at  any  time  in  the  old 
days. 

There  are  others,  and  I  confess  to  be 
of  the  number,  who  see  dangers  hid 
Ix'iieath  the  calm.  The  sentiment  of  the 
official  class,  es[>ecially  those  at  the  head, 
is  more  than  ever  opposed  to  the  Church 
propiaganda,  and  is  strong  in  denun- 
ciating  all  Chinese  converts  as  bad  men. 
The  people  cannot  but  have  some  resent¬ 
ment,  after  all  they  have  experienced 
from  pjunitive  expeditions  and  church 
indemnities.  It  matters  not  that  most  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries  have  been 
moderate  in  their  requests  to  help  the 
peor  persecuted  flock,  there  are  plenty 
of  other  cases  where  the  people  have 
“eaten  the  bitter”  from  the  strong  power 
of  the  church.  I  would  be  only  surprised 
if  there  were  no  collisions  soon  to  take 
place,  as  in  fact  is  happening  already,  be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
heathen,  and  when  such  collisions,  with 
their  animosities  and  spite  and  discon¬ 
tent  occur,  it  will  be  impossible  to  hold 
Protestant  converts  aloof  from  danger 
and  complication.  In  places  far  from 
the  px>sts  the  dangers  are  increased  a 
hundredfold.  This  much  can  be  safely 
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said  of  the  northern  part  of  China,  where 
the  old  fires  have  not  been  wholly  smoth¬ 
ered. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  dis- 
aflfection  has  not  been  lessened  through 
the  necessity,  everywhere  existing,  for 
increased  taxation,  generally  put  down 
to  the  foreign  indemnity.  Officials  are 
ready  enough  to  add  another  tax,  or  in¬ 
crease  an  old  tax,  as  it  affords  them  an 
opportunity  for  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  More  taxation  with  less  reform 
forebodes  another  cyclone  of  fury. 

More  serious  is  the  attitude  of  the  offi¬ 
cials,  and  especially  of  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment.  There  have  been  reform 
edicts ;  the  Court  and  the  Legations  have 
been  feasting;  the  past,  and  past  facts, 
are  to  be  forgotten.  But  even  the  more 
progressive  men  are  inclined  to  lessen 
and  checkmate  the  influence  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  though  China  is  temporarily  held 
tight  by  the  exactions  of  the  Powers. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  decided  tendency 
to  checy  the  progress  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions.  Government  institutions  make  no 
provision  for  receiving  students  from 
mission  schools,  while  Christian  students 
who  may  succeed  in  entering  a  govern¬ 
ment  school  are  being  compelled  to  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  shrine  of  Confucius  or  be 
expelled.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  University,  or  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  presents  to  the  throne  a  memorial 
in  which  he  either  ignores  the  educational 
work  of  the  missions  or  throws  contempt 
on  those  missionaries  who  have  entered 
on  government  service.  The  Viceroy  of 
Tuan  Shih-Kai  issues  a  lengthy  pamph¬ 
let  on  the  way  to  keep  p)eace  between  the 
converts  and  the  people,  in  which  he  says 
there  shall  be  no  compulsion  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  Buddhist  or  Taoist  temple, 
Mohammedan  mosque  or  Christian 
church,  but  that  all  shall  contribute  to 
the  Confucian  Temple.  Foreigners,  and 
especially  Christians,  are  not  wanted  in 
responsible  positions  for  the  reform  of 
China.  More  than  ever  it  is  “Chirva  for 
the  Chinese.” 

It  is  easv  to  see  that  the  trend  of  this 
tendency  will  hardly  be  for  the  greater 
securitv  of  foreigners  in  China  or  the 
peaceful  pro5ecution  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions. 

Peking,  China.  ' 


An  American  in  Southern 
France 

Here  I  am  down  in  the  land  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Midi! — the  Southland,  celebrated 
in  history  and  story.  Taking  the  main 
division  to  Arles,  we  came  to  Mont¬ 
pellier  by  a  short  cut  from  East  to  West. 
Orange,  my  first  stop,  possesses  a  fa¬ 
mous  ancient  Roman  theatre,  though  it 
is  not  so  well  preserved  as  the  one  either 
at  Nimes  or  Arles.  My  wheel  was 
again  a  delight,  for  after  visiting  the 
theatre  I  had  time  for  a  five  mile  spin 
out  into  the  country,  which  looked  very 
beautiful  in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

On  the  edge  of  Orange,  on  the  road 
to  Lyons,  I  saw  a  very  old  Arch  of  Tri¬ 
umph,  almost  as  richly  embellished  as 
those  of  Titus  and  Constantine  at  Rome. 
In  the  Jardin  de  Ville,  under  a  leafy 
canopy  is  a  group  of  statuary,  in  bronze, 
most  impressive — startlingly  realistic. 
A  woman,  bending  earnestly  forward, 
points  to  the  distance,  while  with  the 
other  hand  she  clutches  that  of  her  son, 
perhaps.  Underneath  the  group,  the  sig¬ 
nificant  words,  “The  children  of  France, 
dead  in  1870-1,”  while  on  the  other  side 
is  “Everything  for  the  Fatherland.” 
Truly,  I  have  never  seen  anything  finer, 
more  intense,  if  I  may  employ  the  word, 
than  that  silent  couple  standing  beneath 
the  foliage,  close  to  the  crumbling,  ivy- 
covered  walls  of  the  old  Amphitheatre, 
— modern  and  ancient  history  mutely  re¬ 
garding  each  other  in  the  twilight  of 
the  world. 

My  rambles  about  the  old  town  of 
Arles  took  me  to  places  full  of  interest. 
The  great  Arena  is  indeed  a  marvel, 
both  as  to  size  and  embellishment.  The 
lame  but  genial  guardian  and  I  became 
good  friends  in  our  short  intercourse 
and  we  parted  with  a  grasp  of  the  hand 
and  hearty  good  wishes.  The  women 
of  Arles  are  good-looking  and  wear  the 
picturesque  little  black  and  white  cap 
and  the  shawl  or  kerchief  which  is 
pinned  heartshaped  across  the  breast. 

I  attended  service  at  the  French  church 
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this  morning  and  saw  the  largest  congre-  riety  of  exotic  plants  and  flowers.  There 


gation  of  Protestants  that  I  have  seen  in 
France.  The  character  of  the  people 
was  most  striking.  I  was  told  that  there 
were  judges,  professors  and  officers  in 
the  congregation.  The  blue  Mediterra¬ 
nean  is  only  a  short  half  hour  from  the 
city  and  this  afternoon  C.  and  I  had  a 
quiet  bask  in  the  sunlight  on  the  sand. 

Oh!  it  w'as  good  to  visit  the  calm, 
"tideless,  summer  sea”  once  more,  and 
hear  the  gentle  breaking  of  the  waves 
on  the  beach  as  we  used  to  hear  it  in 
those  happy  days  at  Menton . 

I  have  fallen  desperately  in  love! 
She  has  gone  her  way;  her  little  foot¬ 
steps  are  already  lost  in  the  crowd  and 
I  shall  never  see  her  again!  But  that 
makes  no  difference!  She  clambered  in¬ 
to  my  compartment  where  I  had  been  a 
long  time  alone,  gave  me  an  intense, 
searching  look — and — well,  if  she  were 
an  orphan,  the  twilight  hours  would  not 
seem  so  long  with  my  little  mademoiselle 
by  my  side. 

Her  face  ?  A  fair  flower,  plucked  from 
some  garden  that  J  have  never  seen,  for 
the  color  was  Saxon,  but  the  eyes,  with 
their  long  lashes,  were  French.  The 
father,  a  big,  bronzed  looking  man, 
adored  her — that  was  evident.  He  treat¬ 
ed  her  like  a  sister;  watched  her  every 
movement ;  anticipated  all  her  wants. 
She  made  little  faces  at  him,  treated  him 
like  a  chum,  but  was  always  respectful. 
The  grandmother,  a  sweet-faced,  good 
soul,  but  very  deaf,  nodded  and  dreamed 
by  herself.  The  mother  was  not  inter¬ 
esting,  but  my  little  sweetheart,  with  the 
pure,  virgin  face  and  the  golden  hair  that 
seemed  to  carry  its  own  sunlight — I 
guess  that  she  is  ten  years  old ! 

But  to  return  to  the  prosaic.  The  first 
impressions  of  Montpellier  were  pleas¬ 
antly  disappointing.  When  I  had  seen 
the  Promenade  du  Peyron,  with  its  old 
arch,  the  beautiful  Chateau  d’Eau,  and 
the  long  aqueduct  across  the  valley.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  old  City 
of  the  Midi  is  most  attractive.  The 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  laid  out  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.,  contains  a  marvelous  va- 


you  may  see  vines  from  China,  cypress 
trees  from  Japan,  palmettos  from  Chili, 
fruit  trees  from  Korea, — ^all  artistically 
trained  and  cultivated.  I  remain  here 
two  days  and  then  on  to  Bordeaux. 

Edmund  Bliss. 

]\fONTPELLIER,  FrANCE. 

when  she  Commands 

Our  justification  for  introducing  this 
chronicle  of  recent  religious  happenings 
in  our  part  of  Kansas  by  Cowper’s  well- 
known  words : 

When  she  commands  whom  man  was  born 
to  please 

is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  doings  of 
our  good  women  occupy  so  much  of  our 
space. 

The  Women’s  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Meeting  of  Emporia  Presbytery  wras 
held  this  w'eek  in  beautiful  Winfield, 
which  two  weeks  before  had  entertained 
the  Presbytery. 

Mrs.  Naylor  of  Wichita,  the  president, 
presided,  and  about  fifty  delegates  and 
visitors  were  in  attendance.  Miss  Rose 
Haddon,  once  a  member  of  our  Kansas 
Presbyterian  churches,  and  now  a  teacher 
in  the  Asheville  Farm  School,  represented 
that  useful  institution  by  an  instructive 
and  inspiring  address.  Reports  from  the 
field  showed  a  gain  in  offerings  for  the 
Home  Mission  work,  and  the  fact  that 
no  gain  in  the  Foreign  offerings  was  re¬ 
ported  is  not  discouraging  considering 
the  magnificent  advance  made  year  be¬ 
fore  last,  which  has  been  sustained  the 
past  year.  Addresses  on  Men’s  Place  in 
Missions,  Women’s  Place  in  Missions 
and  The  Place  of  Young  People  in  Mis¬ 
sions  were  given  at  the  evening  meeting 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Naylor,  Mrs.  Carson  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Huyler  respectively.  Not 
least  in  value  and  blessing  were  the  de¬ 
votional  services  closing  with  A  Look 
into  the  Future,  or  d'he  Purpose  Hour, 
conducted  by  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Ewart. 

A  spacious  room  in  the  new  Carnegie 
Tdbrary  Building  soon  to  be  dedicated 
on  the  Emiwria  College  Campus  is  to  be 
called  Missionary  Hall.  Voluntary  gifts 
for  the  furnishing  of  that  Hall  are  being 
received  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hewitt  of  Em¬ 
poria.  The  first  gift  was  sent  by  the 
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daughter  of  a  missionary  born  on  mis¬ 
sionary  grounds.  This  room  will  be  Mis¬ 
sionary  Headquarters  for  the  women  of 
the  Synod,  and  will  also  be  at  the  service 
of  the  students  of  the  college.  The  ladies 
wish  to  secure  photographs  of  all  rrus- 
sionaries,  foreign  and  home,  who  have 
gone  from  Kansas,  or  are  supported  by 
Kansans,  also  missionary  views  for  the 
Picture  Corner. 

Mr.  Sankey’s  recent  installation  was 
an  important  event  for  the  town  of  Pea- 
Ixxly.  He  and  his  wife  are  both  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  College  of  Emporia  and  have 
served  the  Peabody  congregation  since 
May  I,  1901.  The  Charge  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dwight  E. 
Potter,  son  of  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  now  pastor  of  the  Union 
Street  Presbvterian  Church  of  Oakland, 
Cal.  An  able  sermon  on  Christian  Con¬ 
tentment  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Bradt  of  Wichita.  The  Charge  to  the 
Pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev.J.Y.  Ewart 
of  Newton,  who  also  presided  and  pro- 
poiUTided  the  constitutional  questions. 
.\n  appropriate  and  welcome  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  was  conveyed  to  the  new  pas¬ 
tor  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation 
by  Elder  Potter,  who  said  that  as  the 
bridegroom  is  always  naturally  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  bride’s  dowry,  Mr.  Sankey  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  his  ecclesiastical 
bride  comes  to  him  absolutely  free  from 
debt,  the  last  financial  claim  against  her 
having  been  cancelled  in  full. 

John  Y.  Ewart. 

Newton,  Kansas. 

From  Florida 

Dear  Evangelist: 

I  had  occasion  last  week  to  visit  Punta 
Gorda — a  place  on  Charlotte  Harbor 
south  of  Tampa.  My  object  was  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  two 
Presbyteries — one.  South  Florida,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Church  North,  and  the  other, 
the  St.  Johns  Presbytery,  representing 
the  Church  South.  In  all  religious  ser¬ 
vices  they  met  in  joint  session  at  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place  and 
separated  into  two  bodies  for  their  busi¬ 
ness  sessions.  If  not  organic  union,  it  is 
certainly  a  good  step  towards  harmonious 
action  and  brotherh'^  intercourse. 


I  wanted  to  visit  Fort  Myers,  another 
place  on  Charlotte  Harbor,  but  it  takes 
a  day  each  way  by  steamer.  Beth  places 
are  famous  for  fishing,  and  at  Punta 
Gorda  a  large  ice  plant  and  sheds  are 
being  erected  for  storing  fish  and  send¬ 
ing  them  to  various  places  in  the  coun¬ 
try'  by  rail.  Another  industry  is  phos¬ 
phate  mining.  This  is  shipped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  to  various  ports.  I 
was  told  that  most  of  it  goes  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

One  sees  quite  a  change,  even  in  a 
semi-tropical  country  in  going  250  miles 
south.  Florida  is  a  region  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  distances,  and  many  travelers  think 
it  flat  and  uninteresting.  Its  pine  woods 
are  now  carpeted  with  green.  One  does 
not  like  to  see  the  wire  grass  burned  up 
in  winter.  But  in  the  spring  the  fresh 
vegetation  is  a  joy  to  the  eye  and  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  cattle,  which  are  half- 
starved  in  the  winter.  The  sad  thing  is 
to  see  that  the  tall,  beautiful  long-leafed 
pine  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  greed  of 
men.  The  turpentine  farmer  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  State,  and 
he  boxes,  or  rather  cuts  away,  wood  and 
bark  for  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  often  on  two  sides,  and  it  makes 
one  feel  sad,  almost  sick,  for  the  poor 
trees  that  are  being  vivisected,  and  in  a 
few  years,  say  three  to  five,  give  up  their 
lives  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce. 
In  many  places,  and  especially  about 
towns,  orange  groves  have  been  set  out, 
but  the  freeze  of  ’95  killed  nearly  every 
grove  until  you  get  within  fifty  miles 
of  Punta  Gorda.  They  are  slowly  recov¬ 
ering.  The  fear  of  frost  and  love  for 
the  golden  fruit  has  driven  men  south¬ 
ward,  and  even  over  into  Cuba,  where 
there  is  a  richer  soil.  Still  it  looked  to 
me  as  though  the  orange  which  is  grown 
on  the  sandy  soil  and  has  to  fight  for  its 
life  was  the  richest  and  healthiest  in  apn 
pearance,  and  perhaps  the  sweetest  in 
flavor.  But  this  will  have  to  be  proved 
bv  experience.  One  beauty  about  cen¬ 
tral  Florida,  which  is  reallv  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  State,  and  rises  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  two  to  three  hundred  feet,  is  the 
great  number  and  beauty  of  its  lakes. 
Often  three  or  four  are  in  sight  at  one 
time.  Seven  are  right  around  Winter 
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I ’ark,  where  I  stopped  for  a  day  to  visit 
Kollins  College.  I'liis  institute  is  nom¬ 
inally  under  control  of  the  Congregation- 
alists,  though  it  has  Pr.esbyterians  and 
others  on  its  Board  of  Trustees.  There 
are  less  than  one  hundred  pupils  all  told 
and  only  a  small  proportion  are  in  the 
Collegiate  Department.  There  are  quite 
a  numiber  of  Cubans  who  have  to  be 
taught  in  the  first  elements  of  English 
reading  and  spelling.  The  teaching 
force,  both  among  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
impressed  one  as  of  a  high  grade,  and  I 
could  not  but  wish  that  there  were  more 
’nipils  and  further  advanced  who  might 
enjoy  these  advantages.  In  the  scien¬ 
tific  department  an  able  instructor  pre¬ 
sides,  but  he  has  to  teach  botany  and 
astronomy,  mathematics  and  chemistry. 

Education  labors  under  difficultes  in 
this  State.  Public  schools  are  not  very 
loyally  supported,  and  the  school  year  va-» 
ries  in  len^h  from  three  months  to  six 
and  seven.  Some  of  the  schools  are  verv 
small,  and  a  teacher  often  takes  t\\x>  dif¬ 
ferent  ones  the  same  season — a  matter 
easily  arranged  when  the  school  year  is 
only  three  or  four  months  long.  Higher 
schools  and  colleges  are  yet  few  and 
]xx)rly  supported.  At  a  rough  estimate 
Florida  more  than  doubles  her  popula¬ 
tion  every  winter.  But  even  with  their 
help  those  who  stay  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  solve  the  religious  and  educational, 
problems  which  confront  them  in  a  State 
whose  territory  is  larger  than  that  of 
New  York. 

Anniversary  Day  in 
Brooklyn 

Picture  to  yourself  a  beautiful  May 
day  in  the  City  of  Churches ;  a  long  pro¬ 
cession  of  some  90,000  children  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  from  the  tiniest  tot  to  the 
big  boys  and  girls,  marching  to  strains  of 
inspiriting  music,  their  bright  banners 
floating  overhead.  This  is  Brooklyn  on 
Anniversary  or  Sunday  School  Day. 

For  the  past  seventy  years  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Sunday  School  Union  has  held  just 
such  a  parade.  Children  from  every  de¬ 
nomination  are  eager  to  take  part  in  this 
great  festival.  The  various  Sunday 
schools  are  differentiated  by  gilt  lettered 


ribbon  badges  or  rosettes  worn  by  every 
scholar  and  teacher.  All  along  the  line  of 
march  grand  stands  are  erected  froiu 
which  interested  friends  and  visitors  to 
the  city  may  view  this  picturesque  scene. 

.All  the  churches,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  thrown  open  to  accommodate  the 
many  who  crowd  therein  in  happy  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  children’s  advent.  On 
the  line  of  march  various  churches  are 
visited  and  exercises  are  held,  consisting 
of  ])rayers,  hymns  and  addresses  deliv¬ 
ered  by  distinguished  clergymen  of 
different  denominations.  Anniversary 
hymns,  especially  composed  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  are  sung  by  the  children. 

The  banners,  emblazoned  with  scrip¬ 
tural  texts,  the  chiming  of  the  church 
bells,  the  happy  faces  and  fresh  young 
one  to  rebuke  pessimists  and  cynics  and 
to  bring  joy  to  those  w'ho  love  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  land.  Finally,  when  this 
“valiant  army  of  the  Lord,”  as  someone 
has  called  them,  have  marched  and 
countermarched  to  the  delight  of  every 
one,  they  disappear  like  trailing  rain¬ 
bows,  into  their  respective  Sunday 
schools  to  partake,  like  healthy  children, 
of  the  dainties  prepared  for  them.  When 
twilight  comes  the  children  troop  home, 
alrcadr.-  looking  forward  to  the  next 
year’s  celebration. 

Me  All  Halls  in  America 

To  d'he  Evangelist : 

Your  editorial  in  the  number  for  April 
24th  on  Volunteers  for  Home  Missions 
is  striking  and  timely.  The  thoughts  ad¬ 
vanced  no  doubt  have  occurred  to  many 
who  read  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement.  Here  are  the  great  congest¬ 
ed  hordes  of  nations  and  tribes  in  our 
own  country,  in  our  great  cities,  in  min¬ 
ing  communities,  in  various  industrial 
centres, — and  so  little  is  done  for  their 
uplift,  religious,  moral  or  civil.  Few  of 
our  people  are  trained  even  to  speak  their 
languages  and  while  the  months  and 
years  go  by,  great  opportunities  are  lost. 

Why  not  introduce  the  McAll  Halls 
among  the  masses  of  foreign  and  home 
workingmen,  on  exactly  the  same  plan 
as  they  have  been  so  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  in  France?  Many  of  the  condi- 
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tions  of  France  exist  equally  here.  The 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  the  McAll 
Mission  apply  perfectly  to  our  own  cry¬ 
ing  needs.  He  says  in  the  same  number 
of  The  Evangelist : 

"All  the  ferment  of  mind  among  the 
thinking  classes  necessarily  reacts  upon 
the  working  people.  Thousands  of  them 
will  not  enter  a  church,  but  they  are 
ready  to  come  to  the  McAll  Halls. 
Thousands  who  feel  a  vague  religious 
unrest  would  never  think  of  seeking 
peace  within  church  doors,  but  they  come 
to  the  Mission  perhaps  for  other  reasons, 
and  at  least  learn  that  the  teachings  of 
these  halls  tend  to  peace  of  soul.” 

This  purely  evangelical,  undenomina¬ 
tional  work  apj>eals  to  countless  numbers 
who  have  lost  their  anchor  and  long  for 
something  better  than  what  they  find. 
Scatter  these  Halls  through  the  country, 
l  et  some  of  the  trained  Home  Mission 
\*oluntcers  enter  here  on  a  beautiful 
work,  needed,  oh,  so  much  more  needed 
at  the  present  moment  than  Cathedrals! 
'l.'hese  halls  will  surely  feed  the  churches 
as  they  do  in  France,  and  it  is  plainly 
possible  and  desiralde  for  the  churches 
to  inaugurate  the  work. 

J.  K.  C. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  May  5,  1902. 

Change 

Absent  for  a  while,  one  faces  his  fa¬ 
miliar  woods  with  a  consciousness  of 
something  mysteriously  different,  dream¬ 
ily  modified,  mistily  yet  certainly 
changed.  There  is  no  hour  of  a  spring 
day  when  the  first  delicate  flushes  of 
colors  on  the  forest  tips  are  just  the  same 
as  the  hour  before.  The  march  of  the 
summer  is  slow  only  because  of  the  in¬ 
finitude  of  details  in  its  advance.  Reck¬ 
oned  by  motions,  by  activities,  by  minutest 
changes,  the  coming  in  of  our  summer 
is  so  majestically  swift  as  to  repeat  the 
flying  “leisure  of  the  stars.”  From  now 
on  till  the  open  spaces  of  the  woods  are 
closed  up  by  the  full  verdure  of  June,  one 
sees  into  the  beating  heart  of  the  world 
around  him,  and  feels  the  process  of 
growth  as  a  power  of  creative  transform¬ 
ation.  The  solemnity  of  these  changes 
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works  a  sacred  mood  in  the  observer ;  as 
if  we  had  come  into  the  presence  of  our 
Creator  and  before  His  Altar,  stood  un¬ 
covered  and  in  awe. 

The  boys,  home  for  the  spring  holi¬ 
days,  bring  a  similar  consciousness  of 
change.  A  few  weeks  of  absence  are 
vitally  strong  in  this  strange  transforma¬ 
tion.  Mother-love  is  a  close,  sensitive, 
and  often  unconscious  observer.  It 
catches  the  atmosphere  of  young  man¬ 
hood  by  instinct  and  has  the  keenest  per¬ 
ception  of  differences.  It  is  God-like  in 
its  delicate  supervision,  its  swift  detec¬ 
tion  of  difference,  its  nearly  divine  ten¬ 
derness  and  care.  Swift  indeed  is  the 
evolution  of  character,  and  the  holy  place 
when  we  watch  over  it  is  very  close  to 
God  and  Christ  and  heaven. 

There  are  not  many  of  us  that  dare  to 
predict  the  processes  of  nature  at  any  sea¬ 
son,  of  mind  at  any  period.  The  present 
is  a  precious  possession,  a  legacy  from 
a  priceless  past.  But  when  we  sum  up 
our  joys,  in  the  changes  of  the  world 
without,  our  delights  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  souls  of  youth,  we  find  that  there  is 
elation  in  progress,  and  that  God  and 
life  and  goodness  are  all  nearest  to  us 
in  change. 

R.  A.  S. 

Letters  from  Our  Friends 

My  dear  Editor: — Do  you  know  that  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  you  fa 
woman)  have  been  able  to  stand  so 
s(|uarely  and  firmly  on  your  feet,  and 
keep  your  head  u|>on  your  shoulders  so 
well  poised  with  evident  and  successful 
jiurpose  and  work. 

.‘\t  first  T  hesitated  at  the  new  depar¬ 
ture.  but  T  am  sincerely  gratified  that 
your  brave  craft  still  sails  well  recog¬ 
nized  among  the  natives,  with  the  Editor 
keen  vour  head  upon  your  shoulders  so 
well  poised  with  evident  and  successful 
purpose  and  work. 

\t  first  T  hesitated  at  the  new  depar¬ 
ture.  but  T  am  sincerely  gratified  that 
vour  brave  craft  still  sails  well  recog¬ 
nized  among  the  navies,  with  the  Editor 
Houghton's  pennant  at  the  masthead 
and  long  may  she  wave! 
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You  will  be  very  busy  this  month  on 
General  Assembly  matters  in  loyal  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  church,  and  I  can  but  hope 
with  marked  advantajje  to  yourself  and 
The  Evangelist.  I  am  not  so  very  stren¬ 
uous  just  what  is  done  now.  only  that  a 
wise  and  onw-ard  movement  be  made 
away  from  dead  issues. 

The  leaders  must  see  that  they  can 
no  longer  hold  or  restrain  the  conscious 
recognition  by  the  Christian  people  of 


the  vital  principals  of  the  Gospel.  In 
contradistinction  from  a  long-ago  state¬ 
ment  of  the  opinion  of  good,  godly  and 
learned  men — who  lived  up  to  the  light  of 
their  dav,  we  are  now  his  fathers,  and  we 
are  responsible  for  a  living  Gospel  to  live 
up  to  the  present  generation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  John  Lambert. 

Sam-.m.  X.  Y. 

May  8.  1902. 


Philosophy  of  Conduct'*' 


I'homas  C.  Hall,  D.D. 


This  work  is  well  fitted  to  he  the  cli¬ 
max  of  a  valuable  series.  It  is  an  un¬ 
gracious  thing  to  complain  of  so  master¬ 
ly  a  piece  of  work  from  which  all  can 
learn,  and  yet  one  who  wishes  this  book 
to  exercise  the  wide  influence  it  de¬ 
serves  must  often  in  its  reading  long 
for  a  little  less  calm  self-repression  and 
for  a  little  more  of  that  inspirational 
character  which  gleams  through  the 
pages  from  time  to  time. 

Professor  Ladd  is  intensely  modern 
and  satisfying  in  his  methods,  and  in 
his  spirit.  True  to  his  psychological  in¬ 
stincts  he  starts  with  the  moral  Self. 
Here  he  lays  a  most  valuable  basis  for 
the  whole  future  discussion  in  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  unity  of  the  moral  self. 
At  the  same  time  he  combines  with  his 
psycholf^ical  method  elements  from  the 
field  of  empiric  history  and  speculative 
research.  One  notices  the  wholesome 
influence  of  Wundt’s  method  upon  the 
whole  discus.sion.  In  chapter  viii.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ladd  defines  moral  freedom  as 
“such  a  kirnl  and  amount  of  self-con¬ 
trol  as  belongs,  both  in  fact  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  demands  of  a  sound 
ethical  theory,  to  man’s  moral  life  and 
moral  development.’’  He  himself  in¬ 
sists  apparently  upon  being  classed  as 
among  the  “indeterminates,”  at  the 
same  time  that  he  regrets  the  extreme 
position  of  the  “Libertarians.”  As  a 

•  Philosophy  ok  CoNot'cr.  A  Treatise  of  the  Facts, 
Principles  and  Ideals  of  Ethics.  Bv  Georife  Trumbull 
I.add,  of  Yale  University.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.  662  pp.,  8vo.  $3.50  net. 


matter  of  fact,  however,  all  that  a  ra¬ 
tional  Determinism  demands  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  Professor  I^dd,  and  what  he 
is  really  fighting  is  the  transfer  of  a 
theory  of  mechanical  causation  into  the 
field  of  value  judgments.  Against  this 
those  of  us  who  are  pronounced  deter- 
minists  are  delighted  to  join  him  in  pro¬ 
testing.  In  spite  of  the  useful  and  time¬ 
ly  warnings  in  this  discussion  against 
“the  fallacy  of  hypostasizing,”  the  chap¬ 
ter  is  not  the  mo.st  useful  in  the  book, 
and  needs  careful  supplementary  reading 
in  Professor  I^dd’s  other  volumes  to 
get  his  viewpoint  clearly  in  mind. 

The  Second  Part  is  a  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  treatment  of  the  virtu¬ 
ous  Life.  Many  a  minister  who  would 
find  the  opening  chapters  recondite 
would  do  well  to  secure  the  volumes  for 
the  .sake  of  a  careful  reading  of  so  fear¬ 
less  and  .so  'searching  an  examination  of 
the  moral  life.  It  is  worth  a  ho.st  of 
modern  hortatory  sermons.  It  is  calm 
and  unimpassioned,  but  the  chapter  cuts 
like  a  sharp  blade  into  the  very  center 
of  many  a  canker  upon  our  personal 
and  communal  aspirations.  In  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  virtues  Professor  Ladd 
follows  Plato  rather  than  Aristotle,  and 
in  so  doing  does  well.  But  he  brings  to 
his  task  a  psychological  preparation 
which  Plato  indeed  divined  but  could 
not  at  that  date  possess.  Our  only  seri¬ 
ous  point  of  difference  in  this  division 
is  in  regard  to  casuistry,  and  here  per¬ 
haps  the  difference  is  rather  concerning 
names  and  terms.  In  Protestantism 
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rightly  understood  there  is  no  room  for 
casuistry  as  it  has  been  classically  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Roman  Church.  And  casu¬ 
istry  has  only  arisen  as  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  in  Protestantism  when  she  has 
reacted  to  Roman  Catholic  legalism,  and 
forgotten  her  first  love — her  blood- 
bought  freedom. 

The  Third  Part  on  The  Nature  of  the 
Right  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  any 
student  of  Professor  Ladd’s  system. 
Here  are  gathered  together  the  ripe 
fruits  of  a  wonderfully  productive  ca¬ 
reer.  Here  also  the  fires  burn  more 
brightly,  and  the  reader  is  carried  off 
in  the  discussion  to  the  standing  point 
of  the  writer  as  nowhere  else.  The 
chapter  on  Morality  and  Religion  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  good,  and  when  read  in  connec¬ 
tion  witli  such  a  brilliant  but  tantaliz¬ 
ing  treatment  as  that  of  Professor  Palm¬ 
er  of  Harvard  in  his  Field  of  Ethics, 
suggests  the  strength  that  lies  below  the 
New  England  self-suppression  all  too 
evident  in  the  style  of  Professor  Ladd. 
Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  chapter 
of  this  part  is  chapter  xxv.  on  the 
World  Ground.  This  is  in  part  l>ecause 
the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  familiar 
with  previous  writings.  Professor  Ladd 
like  Schopenhauer  sees  in  the  Will  the 
ultimate  reality,  but  unlike  Schopen¬ 
hauer  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  “blind 
Will”  is  impsychological,  and  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  demonstration.  It  is  a  rational 
and  moral  will  that  gives  us  alone  a 
satisfactory  “world  ground.”  A  good 
Kantian  would  be  incliped  from  time 
to  time  to  quarrel  with  Professor  I^dd’s 
interpretation  of  Kant,  and  to  point  out 
that  although  Kant  often  lays'  himself 
open  to  some  of  the  criticism  heaped 
upon  him  as  a  “legalist”  and  an  intro¬ 
ducer  of  strange  dualisms,  yet  the  real 
Kant  at  his  best  escapes  these  things, 
and  that  Kant’s  system  is  a  present  pow¬ 
er  because  of  his  “best”  and  not  because 
of  these  weaker  elements. 

All  in  all  Professor  I>add’s  book  is  a 
splendid  addition  to  our  rich  modern 
ethical  literature.  It  will  open  to  hun¬ 
dreds  questions  they  need  to  understand 
where  some  literature  repels  such  by 
obscurity.  This  short  review  can  do 
no  manner  of  justice  to  a  book  of  rich 


and  varied  material  clearly  and  sim¬ 
ply  stated. 

Some  New  Books 

The  Call,  Qualifications  and  Preparation 
of  Candidates  for  ForeiRn  Missionary  Ser¬ 
vice.  Papers  by  Missionaries  and  other  au¬ 
thorities.  Student  'Volunteer  Movement : 
New  York.  1901.  i2mo.  Pp.  158.  40c. 
Primarily  this  book  is  intended  for  the  prac- 
lical  instruction  of  such  as  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  active  work  on  the  foreign  field. 
Undoubtedly  it  has  a  mission  to  perform  in 
ibis  respect,  and  it  will  perform  it  though  it 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  systematic  treatise 
on  the  subjects  in  hand.  It  is  a  collection  of 
jiapers  by  a  wide  range  of  writers  whose 
names  are  in  all  the  churches.  They  give  ad¬ 
vice  and  instruction  on  subjects  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  the  cause  and  to  the  men  and  women 
themselves.  A  spirit  of  earnestness  breathes 
tlirough  all  the  pages,  and  the  reader  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fitness  of  what  is  said.  No 
paper  is  long,  and  none  is  tedious. 

But  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the  widest 
field  of  usefulness  open  to  this  compilation 
of  papers  will  prove  to  be  among  those  who 
go  into  the  pulpits  of  this  land  and  present 
tliere  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  There 
is  a  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  pas¬ 
tors  and  people,  of  the  actual  conditions  that 
beset  those  who  leave  home  and  friends  for 
the  sake  of  those  less  blessed  and  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  With  such  a  book  as  this  the 
dullest  can  picture  the  items  that  make  up  so 
much  of  missionary  life,  and  knowing  the  facts 
can  present  the  cause  with  a  new  interest  and 
a  zeal  begotten  of  knowledge. 

Plato.  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  LL.D.,  Profess¬ 
or  of  Ixigic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Andrews.  New  York:  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1902.  i2mo.  Pp.  xii,  228. 

$1.25. 

This  is  an  additional  volume  in  the  series  of 
"The  World’s  Epoch-Makers”  in  which  eleven 
volumes  have  already  appeared.  It  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  great 
Greek  philosopher,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
intelligent  readers,  both  those  who  can  read 
the  original  and  those  whose  access  to  Plato 
must  be  through  the  translations  of  Professor 
Jowett.  But  it  has  not  been  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  relieve  the  reader  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  words 
(d  the  philosopher  himself :  indeed,  his  limits 
of  space  absolutely  forbid. 

The  notes  that  adorn  the  pages  show  that 
the  subject  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Such 
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notes  were  found  the  more  necessary  as  the 
author  is  not  in  complete  accord  with  his  pre¬ 
decessors  on  all  points.  Some  of  these  points 
of  divergence  relate  to  the  relations  of  Plato 
with  Socrates  and  Aristotle.  Most  wisely 
also  the  author  has  attempted  to  keep  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Plato  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
later  alterations  and  modifications  due  to  Neo- 
Platonism. 

The  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  extensive,  and  the 
occasions  of  controversy  not  few.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  task  incidental  to  a  very  strict 
limitation  of  space  are  also  not  inconsiderable. 
The  author  feels  the  danger  that  he  ran  from 
a  too  great  degree  of  condensation,  and  justly. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  has  succeeded  as 
fully  as  could  be  expected,  and  has  produced  a 
volume  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
brief  introduction  very  well. 

“The  author,  as  a  professor  and  teacher  of 
the  natural  sciences  for  many  years,  early  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  theory  of  Cosmology 
as  embodied  in  the  text-books  of  science  was 
not  true,  and  needed  revision.  To  correct  this 
error,  and  place  the  science  on  a  higher  plane 
of  progress,  occupied  by  other  and  less  import¬ 
ant  branches  of  science,  is  the  object  of  this 
primary  work.”  This  is  an  extract  from  the 
preface  of  a  book  entitled  A  Rcrolution  in  the 
Science  of  Cosmology:  The  key.stone  in  the 
Arch  of  Science,  by  George  Campbell,  whose 
residence  is  at  Oswego,  Kansas.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  latest  results  of  science  are  here  set 
forth,  and  that  they  corroborate  the  Biblical 
account  in  all  particulars,  especially  that  which 
looks  forward  to  the  period  when  the  earth 
“shall  melt  wth  fervent  heat.”  Some  of  the 
writer’s  results  strike  one  as  rather  queer,  to 
say  the  least.  We  have  only  room  for  one  of 
them.  “All  weight  results  from  electricity, 
and  the  object  on  the  earth  must  be  charged 
with  the  opposite  kind  from  that  of  the  earth 
in  order  to  have  weight  or  gravity.  ...  If 
we  could  change  the  electricities  in  our  bodies 
to  that  of  the  earth,  we  could  so  adjust  our 
weight  that  we  could  walk  upon  the  waters 
or  rise  in  midair;  and  no  doubt  many  of  the 
acts  of  our  Savior,  which  seem  to  us  miracles, 
would  be  easily  comprehended  if  we  under¬ 
stood  the  natural  law  by  which  he  operated.” 
The  volume  contains  two  hundred  and  ten 
pages  and  may  be  obtained  from  Crane  and 
Company,  Topeka,  Kansas,  for  one  dollar, 
postpaid. 


Literary  Notes 

A  recent  Number — 3017 — of  the  Living  Age 
has  for  its  leading  article  a  di.scussion  of 
Shakespeare  in  Oral  Tradition  by  Sidney  Lee, 
containing  much  of  special  interest  to  the 
student  of  folklore  and  tradition.  Another 
paper  is  on  Socialism  in  Italy  from  The  ^ec- 
tator.  Owen  Seaman  has  a  study  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.  This  periodical  keeps  the  reader  in 
touch  with  the  best  thought  of  foreign  lands 
as  represented  by  their  periodicals. 

An  article  on  Confucianism  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Dr.  E.  Faber  is  the  leading  paper 
in  the  Chinese  Recorder  for  April,  lately  received 
from  our  Mission  press  in  Shanghai.  A  time¬ 
ly  paper  on  The  Jesus  teaching  and  the  Civil 
Government  from  a  Chinese  standpoint  is 
given  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ashmore,  D.D.  ‘ 

'I'lie  May  number  of  the  Atlantic  con¬ 
tains  a  warning  from  Vida  D.  Scttdder  of  A 
Hidden  Weakness  in  our  Democracy,  and  a 
paper  on  'I'he  Treatment  of  Anarchy,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Mackintire  Salter.  Thomas  A.  Perry 
writes  an  appreciation  of  John  Fiske,  and  J. 
Laurence  Lattghlin  treats  of  the  higher  com¬ 
mercial  education. 


Periodicals 

For  March. — Pratt  Institute  Monthly ;  Lehre 
tind  Wehre. 

For  April. — Confederate  Veteran ;  The  Crafts¬ 
man;  Maryville  College  Monthly;  Modern 
Medical  Science ;  Riverview  Student :  Van¬ 
derbilt  University  Quarterly;  Profitable  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Fortnightly  Review;  McAll  Mis¬ 
sion  in  France;  Brick  Church  Life;  Friend: 
Bible  Soctety  Record ;  Modern  Medical 
Science. 

For  May. — Woman’s  Work  for  Woman ;  Mc¬ 
Clure’s:  Scribner’s;  St.  Nicholas;  Mission¬ 
ary;.  Assembly  Herald;  Union  Seminary 
Magazine;  American  Messenger;  Gospel  in 
.Ml  I..ands ;  Missionary  Review :  American 
Journal  of  Science ;  Cosmopolitan;  Pilgrim; 
North  .American  Review ;  Review  of  Re¬ 
views;  Outlook,  Illustrated  Magazine  Num¬ 
ber;  Chautauquan  ;  Architects’ and  Builders’ 
Journal :  Church  Economist :  Missionary 
ilerald:  Primary  Education:  Sotithcrn 

Workman  ;  Phrenological  Journal. 

Pamphlets  and  Reports 

For  June. — Harper’s;  Scribner’s;  Atlantic; 
McClure’s;  Century. 

Department  of  Theology,  Yale  University, 
Catalogue,  1^2-1903. — American  McAll  As¬ 
sociation,  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting.  — 
Annual  Church  Service  of  the  Harrison  Fire 
Company. — McGiffert  on  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
John  A.  W.  Haas. — Mountain  Retreat  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Report.  —  Montreat.  —  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue,  1901-1902. — 
Floating  Bethel,  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Report. 
— Annual  Report  of  Sabbath  School  Mission¬ 
ary  for  Des  Moines  Presbytery. — Neglected 
•Arabia. 
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Business  Education,  Edward  L.  Stevens,  15 
cents. — The  Blessed  Mission  of  Sympathy, 
Lelia  Lyon  lopping,  3  cents. — National  Con¬ 
sumer’s  League,  Third  .Annual  Report. — State 
Commission  of  E.xcise,  Sixth  Annual  Report. — 
Simmons  College,  Preliminary  Announce¬ 
ment. — Usury,  by  Calvin  Elliott,  Anti-Usury 
lx;ague,  Millersburg,  O. — To  Alaintain  the 
(iold  Standard,  House  of  Representatives, 
Report  No.  1425. — Quarterly  Announcements, 
University  of  Chicago. — The  Financial  Man¬ 
agement  of  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  B. 
F.  Johnson. — The  Negro  Common  School,  At¬ 
lanta  University  Publications,  25  cents. — New 
York  University  Graduate  School,  Bulletin. — 
. American  Marathi  Mission,  Report. — The 
l\volution  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  J.  V.  Steph¬ 
ens,  D.I).,  10  cents. 

College  Department 

National  Kducational  Association 

Minneapolis  is  to  have  the  honor  of  en¬ 
tertaining  the  National  Educational  .\s- 
sociation  next  July,  and  the  educational 
forces  and  citizens  are  now  fully  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  work  incident  thereto. 

The  work  of  arranging  for  this  con¬ 
vention,  as  for  all  other  conventions  that 
come  to  Minneapolis,  is  under  executive 
charge  of  the  convention  and  public  en¬ 
tertainment  committee  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Commercial  Club,  an  organization 
composed  of  nearly  1,000  of  the  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  city. 

'Phe  General  Convention  Committee, 
of  which'WallaceG.  Nye  is  chairman,  con¬ 
tains  the  superintendent  of  schools,  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
representative  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
larger  seminaries  of  the  city.  These  will 
be  assisted  by  the  following  advisory 
committee:  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Minneapolis,  Thomas  F.  Quinby,  M.D., 
l)resident:  Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.D.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  University  .of  Minnesota,  A.  A. 
Ames,  Mayor;  A.  C.  Paul,  president 
Commercial  Club;  J.  W.  Olsen,  state  su¬ 
perintendent  of  public  instruction  ;  James 

K.  Hosmer,  librarian  Minneapolis  Pub¬ 
lic  Library ;  Emily  B.  Harrison,  presi¬ 
dent  Minneapolis  Teachers  Club;  David 

L.  Kichle,  professor  of  pedagogy,  LTni- 
versity  of  Minnesota;  George  B.  Aiton, 
state  inspector  of  high  schools ;  A.  W. 
Rankin,  state  inspector  of  graded 
schools;  Irwin  Leviston,  superintendent 


of  schools  of  St.  Paul;  S.  J.  Race,  presi¬ 
dent  Minnesota  Educational  Association. 

Special  committees  also  have  been  se¬ 
lected  from  the  local  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  and  from  the  teachers  of  the 
city  to  take  charge  of  the  various  branch¬ 
es  of  the  work  incident  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.  “Committees  selected  to  look 
after  the  special  interests  of  the 
various  dei>artments  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
as  follows :  The  national  council,  kin¬ 
dergarten  education,  elementary,  second¬ 
ary,  higher,  normal  schools,  music,  art 
education,  business  education,  manual 
training,  child  study,  physical  education, 
natural  science,  school  administration, 
library, education  of  deaf, blind  and  feeble 
minded,  Indian  education. 

Whitworth  College,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
In  many  respects  the  new  location  of  the 
college  is  an  ideal  one.  Its  situation  in 
the  North  End  of  the  city  gives  the  in¬ 
stitution  the  advantage  which  an  iden¬ 
tification  with  a  large,  growing,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  community  affords,  while  the 
aesthetic  advantages  of  the  site  are  abso¬ 
lutely  unsurpased. 

Mrs.  Stacy  has  her  department  well 
organized  and  doing  effective  work. 
There  are  three  classes  in  Bible  study. 
Two  classes  are  studying  Genesis  by  the 
topical  plan,  while  the  senior  class  stud¬ 
ies  Moulton’s  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible.  On  the  first  and  second  Wednes¬ 
days,  Mrs.  Stacy  gives  a  Bible  reading 
in  the  devotional  meetings  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  Wed- 
nesdavs  she  conducts  a  Bible  reading  for 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Harmony,  counterpoint,  theory  and  his¬ 
tory  of  music  are  now  taught  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Clara  White  Cooley. 
Miss  Cooley’s  Instruction  under  Heinrich 
Barth,  the  court  pianist  of  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  gives  her  unusual  qualification 
and  prestige. 

The  number  taking  college  work  is  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  one  hundred 
per  cent.  The  preparation  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school  is  an  improvement  of 
fullv  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  literary  societies,  to  one  of  which 
every  student  is  required  to  belong,  are 
proving  of  great  value  in  offering  both 
instruction  in,  and  an  opix>rtunity  for,  a 
greater  variety  of  literary  work  than  caii 
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be  carried  on  in  the  class-room.  The 
reading  of  specially  strong  papers  at 
chapel  exercises  has  proved  an  incentive 
to  students  to  do  gooil  work. 

Columbia  University. — The  report 
that  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University,  are  to  be  made 
more  rigid  than  heretofore  existed  has, 
it  seems,  necessary  foundation.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  next  academic  year,  no 
student  will  be  admitted  with  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  full  forty-eight-count  re¬ 
gents’  diploma  will  be  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirement.  The  year  following  all  can¬ 
didates  for  admission  to  the  school  will 
be  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examin¬ 
ation  identical  with  that  required  by  the 
college.  Owing  to  the  large  percentage 
of  non-graduate  students  in  the  school 
it  has  been  thought  inadvisable  to  make 
medicine  a  purely  post-graduate  course 
at  present. 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Redfield  of  the  Law 
School  has  recently  given  three  public 
lectures  in  Earl  Hall,  his  subject  being 
“Was  Christ  Legally  Condemned  to 
Death?” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Teachers’ 
College  trustees  it  was  decided  to  charge 
a  uniform  tuition  fee  of  $150  for  all 
courses  in  the  college  after  July  i,  1903. 
Day,  A. M.,  instructor  in  political  econ¬ 
omy  and  social  science,  has  resigned  his 
position,  having  received  an  appointment 
to  the  tenement  house  bureau  of  the 
Bronx  on  a  civil  service  commission. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  term  Mr.  Day’s 
classes  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  Sel- 
igman  and  Max  West,  Ph.D.,  who  re¬ 
cently  received  an  appointment  at  Col¬ 
umbia. 

The  Sophomore-Freshman  Debating 
Society  held  its  regular  meeting  March 
18.  The  debate  was  on  the  question: 
“Resolved,  That  the  saloons  should  be 
open  on  Sunday.”  The  timeliness  of  the 
subject  made  the  debate  very  spirited. 
The  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  neg¬ 
ative  side. 

The  students  irt  Fiske  Hall  are  giving 
their  monthly  reception  in  May  on  the 
first  Thursday,  instead  of  the  third. 


Fiske  Hall  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory  after  this  year.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  however,  fully  realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  the  dormitory  plays  in  broad¬ 
ening  college  life,  took  this  step  only 
on  condition  that  a  Barnard  dormi¬ 
tory  building,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  should  be  erected  and  ready  for 
occupancy  by  September,  1903.  For 
next  year  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  the  Teachers’  College  Donnitory, 
whereby  two  floors  of  the  building  will 
be  reserved  for  Barnard  students.  They 
will  have  separate  dining  and  reception 
rooms,  and  probably  a  “Head  of  the 
Hall.”  The  college  authorities  will  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  these  resident  stu¬ 
dents. 

It  is  thought  that  the  physics  depart¬ 
ment  will  occupy  the  basement  and  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  Fiske  Hall ;  botany  will  be 
on  the  third  floor  and  chemistry  will 
take  up  the  fourth  floor.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  zoology  will  spread  out  on  the 
top  floor  of  Milbank  Hall,  acquiring 
more  laboratory  and  classroom  space. 

A  summer  school  for  Southern  teach¬ 
ers  is  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Knoxville  for  six  weeks.  Prominent 
educators  from  different  sections  of  the 
South  will  have  charge  of  the  various 
departments  of.  the  Avork.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  will  open  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  University  next  June. 

The  Sunday  School^ 

It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  day  and  in 
this  country  to  put  ourselves  at  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Jewish  Christians  with 
reference  to'  the  Gentiles  who  believed. 
As  has  before  been  suggested,  the  feeling 
of  the  white  i>eople  of  the  South  with  re¬ 
gard  to  social  intercourse  with  negfroes, 
the  feeling  of  Americans  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  regard  to  the  Chinese,  throws 
some  light  upon  the  question,  but  far 
too  faint  a  light  to  bring  out  all  its  fea¬ 
tures.  Chir  missionaries  who  have  to 


*  The  International  Lesson  Sunday,  June  8.  1993; 
The  Council  at  Jerusalem.  Acts  xv.,  22-33.  Goi  den  Text:  . 
Stand  fast  therefore  In  the  liberty  wherewith  (  hrist  hath 
made  us  free. 
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deal  with  caste  in  India,  are  better  qual¬ 
ified  to  appreciate  the  situation,  and  we 
know  that  they  despair  of  making  their 
American  supporters  understand  all  that 
caste  involves.  But  even  caste  comes 
short  of  illustrating  the  situation  of  the 
early  Church  with  regard  to  Gentiles, 
for  caste,  which  hinders  the  approach 
of  missionaries  to  the  Hindoos,  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of 
converts  into  the  Church;  but  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  no  Jewish  Christian 
thought  of  putting  aside,  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  eat  with  uncircum- 
cised  Gentiles  even  at  the  communion 
table  or  at  their  love  feasts.  This  was 
a  fundamental  difficulty  incomparably 
harder  to  solve  than  any  question  which 
has  come  before  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  nineteen  centuries  since  that  time. 

It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  earn¬ 
est  Christians,  being  Jews,  should  be 
horrified  and  deeply  perplexed  by  the 
bare  thought  of  social  intercourse  with 
Gentile  brethren,  and  should  be  plunged 
into  darkest  bewilderment  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  meeting  them  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  They  might  buy  and'  sell,  dis¬ 
cuss  and  worship  with  one  another,  but 
Acts  X.  28  shows  their  natural  sentiment 
with  regard  to  social  intercourse,  and  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  tliey  could 
separate  religious  from  social  inter¬ 
course  in  their  mind.  Therefore,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  was  the  eating  of  which 
the  Jews  complained  in  xi.  3.  As  the 
number  of  Gentile  Christians  bade  fair 
to  exceed  that  of  Jews  the  question  be¬ 
came  ^  most  importunate  one.  Felt  every¬ 
where,  it  would  be  especially  felt  in  Je¬ 
rusalem. 

Having  returned  to  Antioch  Paul  and 
Barnabas  recounted  their  experiences  at 
formal  church  gathering  and  told  how 
“God  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto 
the  Gentiles.”  This  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  those  in  Jenisalem  and  some 
zealots  of  that  city  came  to  Antioch 
and  so  stirred  the  minds  of  the  brethren 
that  they  sent  a  delegation  to  Jerusalem 
with  intent  to  come  to  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  right.  The  subject  was 
fully  discussed  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  evident  faith  'of  the  Gentiles  was  to 
them  a  spiritual  circumcision  and  it  was 
better  not  to  trouble  with  unsolved  ques¬ 


tions  those  Gentiles  who  were  turning 
unto  God,  nor  to  force  upon  them  a 
creed  or  a  practice  which  God  had  man¬ 
ifestly  not  required  of  them. 

This  decision  was  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  brethren  at  Antioch  by  their 
envoys  to  whom  were  joined  other  en¬ 
voys  from  the  Jerusalem  body.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  these  envoys  see  the  Bible  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  Stokes,  also  the  Cambridge 
Bible. 

The  document,  of  which  they  were 
the  Ijearers,  is  extremely  interesting  as 
l)eing  the  earliest  official  utterance  of 
the  Church,  and  the  first  Christian  writ¬ 
ing  except  the  Epistle  of  James.  It  was 
probably  written  by  James,  though  the 
similarity  of  form  with  Jas.  i.  i  seems 
not  to  be  specially  significant  (compare 
Acts  xxiii.  26).  This  is  the  first  offi¬ 
cial  notice  of  the  elders.  They  are  fur¬ 
ther  called  brethren.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  letter  is  sent  only  to  those 
churches  which  may  be  considered 
daughters  of  the  Jerusalem  Church 
(verse  41).  We  do  not  find  later  any 
official  restriction  upon  those  churches 
that  Paul' founded  of  his  own  initiative. 
We  have  no  such  notice  as  verse  30, 
xiv.  34,  after- Paul  sets  out  on  an  unbeat¬ 
en  track. 

The  ground  of  the  ecclesiastical  de¬ 
cision,  the  only  proper  ground  of  any 
ecclesiastical  decision,  is  the  decision  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This,  however,  had  not 
been  communicated  to  the  Council  by 
direct  inspiration ;  they  make  no  claim 
to  any  such  thing.  They  have  learned 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  all  may  learn 
it,  by  the  unprejudiced  observation  of 
events. 

From  Gal.  ii.  7-1 1  we  learn  that  at  a 
subsequent  private  interview  an  import¬ 
ant  Apostolic  agr6^ent  was  reached. 
Not  because  of  irreconcilable  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  because  the  first  duty  of  the 
Twelve  was  (Matt.  x.  6,  xv.  26)  to 
Israel,  until  all  hope  of  their  conversion 
was  abandoned,  therefore  they  kept  “the 
circumcision”  for  their  field,  while  rec¬ 
ognizing  at  the  same  time  “the  largeness 
of  God’s  mercy”  in  the  calling  of  Paul 
to  the  work  among  Gentiles.  So  the 
three  “pillars”  gave  to  Paul,  who  is  no 
less  than  they  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
God  (Rev.  iii.  12),  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
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lowship.  Here,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  we  see  John  and  Paul  together. 

The  decree  which  we  have  been  study¬ 
ing  was  necessarily  of  limited  and  tem- 
fjorary  application,  and  Paul  does  not 
mention  it  to  the  Galatians.  It  did  not 
concern  them.  But  he  does  tell  how  he 
was  begged  “to  remember  the  ixx)r”  in 
gathering  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. 
And  “this  very  thing,”  he  adds,  “I  was 
also  zealous  to  do”  (i  Cor.  xv.  1-4; 
Rom.  XV.  25,  26;  2  Cor.  viii.  8,  9).  This 
was  a  precept  of  lasting  and  universal 
obligation.  It  was  Paul’s  zealous  obe¬ 
dience  tothis  request  that  cost  him  a  long 
and  painful  imprisonment,  many  per¬ 
ils,  and  finally  life  itself  (Acts  xxiv. 
17)- 

Christian  Endeavor 

Strength  from  Weakness 

M.,  Jime  2.  Like  rain.  Ps.  72:1-7 
T.,  "  3.  Like  fire.  Mai.  3:1-6. 

W.,  “  4.  Like  sun'hine.  Mai.  4:1-6. 

T.,  “  5.  Like  a  shepherd.  Isa.  40:10-17. 

F.,  “  6.  Strength  from  joy.  Neh.  3:9-12. 

S.,  “  7.  Our  Rock.  Ps.  18:1-6. 

Sun.,  June  8.  Topic — How  the  weak  become 
strong.  2  Cor.  12:9,  lo;  Isa.  41:10;  58.11. 
In  what  do  men  falsely  place  their  confidence? 
Why  is  God  the  only  safe  reliance? 

How  can  we  coni’ert  our  weaknesses  mlo 
strength? 

How  much  we  should  lose  if  we  were 
strong  enough  to  do  wdthout  God’s  help ! 
Skwnetimes  we  forget  this  in  our  sturdy 
youth  and  health,  and  go  on  in  our  own 
strength,  without  asking  for  it.  But 
when  real  trouble  or  weakness  comes 
those  who  rely  on  God’s  power  may  draw 
strength  from  him,  and  be  thankful  that 
in  their  trouble  they  came  to  know  where 
real  strength  might  be  found. 

Thus  Sampson  did  not  know  that  the 
I>ord  had  departed  from  him,  so  he  went 
out  against  the  Philistines,  who  captured 
him,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  Our  spiritual 
strength  depends  on  the  presence  of 
God’s  Holy  Spirit.  We  may  be  doing 
many  things  in  order  to  gain  spiritual 
strength,  but  if,  with  all  our  care,  we  are 
careless  about  having  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  shall  be  as  powerless  as  an  engine 
without  steam  in  the  boiler. 

So  Paul  gloried  in  his  infirmities,  not 
because  he  had  them,  (as  some  people 


who  count  up  their  aches  and  pains,  sins, 
weaknesses)  but  because  God  had  helped 
him  to  overcome  the  disabilities  caused 
by  them,  giving  him  new  life  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  strength  that  enabled  him  to  encour¬ 
age  and  strengthen  others  by  showing 
C^d’s  |)ower  working  in  him.  Only  a 
man  that  is  conscious  of  his  own  weak¬ 
ness  knows  the  life-giving  strength  of 
Christ. 

God  wa,<^  x^ith  Elijah  when,  alone,  he 
showed  Jehovah’s  power  to  the  priests 
of  Baal,  atul  again  when  broken  hearted 
and  wearv  in  the  desert  he  was  fed  and 
comforted  by  the  angel.  With  the  sling 
and  stone  by  the  help  of  God  the  strip¬ 
ling  David  overcame  the  armed  giant 
Goliath.  So  Ilezekiah  cried  in  his  trou¬ 
ble  to  Gorl  for  help,  and  Sennacherib’s 
army  was  scattered. 

At  a  time  when  Luther  was  in  much  fear 
and  perplexity,  he  was  roen  with  his  fin¬ 
ger  tracing  words  upot:  the  table  over 
and  over,  and  those  words  wore  fouinl  to 
be,  “He  lives!  He  lives'"  This  is  the 
thought  that  will  make  us  strong — the 
con.sciousness  of  God’s  presence  with  us, 
and  of  Gofl’s  power  and  love. 

In  the  bird’s  foot  is  an  arrangement  of 
muscles  that  contract  automatically  when 
the  bird  rests  its  weight  upon  the  foot, 
and  so  the  bird  keeps  firm  hold  upon  the 
branch  even  while  it  is  asleep.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  corresponds  to  our  human 
faith,  settling  down  upon  God’s  promises ; 
and  the  more  absolutely  we  rest  upon 
them  and  forget  ourselves,  the  firmer  is 
our  grasp  upon  them. 

The  Greatness  of  Little 
Children 

Prayer  meeting  topic  for  June  8,  1902, 
Matt.  xviii:T-io. 

It  is  only  a  coincidence,  but  a  very 
beautiful  coincidence,  that  we  are  called 
to  study  this  passage  the  very  week  after 
the  highest  court  in  our  church  has  sol- 
ernnly  affirmed  its  belief  that  all  little 
children  are  included  by  God  in  the  co¬ 
venant  of  grace,  so  that  dying  they  are 
saved  bv  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  living 
they  can  be  separated  from  him  only  by 
their  own  sin.  With  the  illumination  of 
these  recent  deci.sions  upon  our  minds  it 
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seems  not  difficult  to  penetrate  something 
of  the  profound  meaning  of  this  passage. 

It  has  two  aspects :  the  dignity  of  the 
little  child,  and  the  dignity  of  him  who 
in  adult  years  preserves  or  acquires  the 
character  of  the  little  child.  Nearly  all 
commentators  treat  this  second  aspect, 
which  was  indeed  doubtless  the  meaning 
that  our  Lord’s  teachings  bore  to 
the  disciples.  The  other,  which  our  Les¬ 
son  Committee  has  wisely  chosen  for  our 
study  is  the  meaning' which  these  words 
bore  to  Christ. 

Our  meditation,  then,  is  not  upon  the 
simplicitv,  humility,  obedience  which  be¬ 
come  the  believer,  and  which  when  he 
has  attained  them  will  make  him  “great 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  but  the  sa¬ 
credness  and  dignity,  the  “greatness”  as 
our  lesson  has  it,  of  the  little  child  itself. 

If  parents  saw  the  little  child  as  Christ 
sees  it,  what  a  difference  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  their  own  offspring.  With 
what  reverence  they  would  receive  the 
new-born  babe  from  the  hand  of  Qod ; 
how  resolutely  they  would  banish  all  the 
selfish  joy  in  the  little  one  which  would 
lead  them  to  make  it  subject  to  their  own 
caprices,  “showing  it  off,”  indulging  it 
unduly  and  the  like.  How  jealously  they 
would  guard  it  from  any  untoward  influ¬ 
ences  of  their  own  faults,  their  own  un¬ 
worthy  example.  Most  of  all,  how  care¬ 
fully  would  they  guard  it  from  “offenses” 
such  as  our  Saviour  speaks  of,  things 
which  cause  it  to  offend,  teasing  prov- 
cKation  of  various  kinds,  incitement  to 
foolish  conduct. 

And  why?  Why  should  they  hold  to 
the  greatness  of  the  little  child?  This 
little  creature,  wilful,  disinclined  to  obe¬ 
dience,  continually  developing  more  and 
more  of  desire  to  have  its  own  way. 
Why  should  we  deem  it  great  ? 

Our  Saviour  tells  us  why  in  the  last 
verse  of  our  lesson.  It  is  not  an  easy 
verse  to  understand ;  our  minds  have 
never  been  moulded  to  the  Jewish  belief 
about  guardian  angels.  But  we  do  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  verse  one  thing,  that  the 
heavenly  father  is  in  peculiarly  close  re¬ 
lations  with  the  little  child.  And  that 
alone  gives  supreme  dignity  and  value 
to  the  little  child. 

And,  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  other 
aspect  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
recognize  in  the  child  that  which,  attained 


by  us,  would  truly  make  us  great.  That 
desire  to  serve  which  possesses  every  little 
child,  that  unquestioning  submission  to 
the  higher  will,  that  absence  of  self  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  contentment  with  the 
lowest  place  which  make  the  child  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  us,  are  qualities  which  would 
bring  us,  too,  near  ta  God  and  fit  us  for 
the  highest  place. 

The  L.  D.  O.  Club 
Maude  Louise  Ray. 

I  hope  ever  so  many  of  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  come  to  the  meeting  Saturday 
morning.  The  time  has  been  changed  to 
10.30.  Be  sure  and  remember.  I  will 
give  the  whole  notice  once  more  in  case 
any  of  you  have  not  seen  it. 

First  Annual  Meeting 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  L.  D.  O. 
Club  will  be  held  in  Room  725,  Presby¬ 
terian  Building,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City,  Saturday  morning.  May  31, 
at  10.30  oclock. 

Everyone  interested  is  invited,  espe¬ 
cially  boys  from  nine  to  fifteen,  whether 
they  belong  to  this  club  or  not.  A  short 
talk  will  be  gpven  by  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell  of  Brooklyn,  a  young  man  who 
has  a  flourishing  Go-To-Church-Board 
ill  his  own  church,  and  all  boys  will  be 
very  much  interested  in  what  he  has  to 
say.  Several  of  our  L.  D.  O.  members 
will  take  part,  and  at  the  close  there  will 
be  an  entertainment,  not  of  a  strictly 
L.  D.  O.  nature,  but  one  that  you  cer¬ 
tainly  won’t  want  to  miss.  Next  week 
we  hope  to  have  an  account  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  L.  D.  O.  members  who  live 
too  far  away  to  get  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Warren  G.  Richards,  who  is  a 
well-known  humorist,  and  has  delighted 
children  and  “grown-ups”  all  over  the 
country,  with  his  character  sketches  and 
original  selections,  will  entertain  us.  If 
any  of  you  have  heard  him,  you  will  be 
sure  to  want  to  come  and  have  a  good 
laugh,  and  if  you  haven’t,  you’ll  be  glad 
afterwards  that  you  came! 

So  much  for  one  announcement.  Now 
for  another,  of  our 

Second  Debate 

The  subject,  you  know,  is : 

Resolved,  That  travelling  on  the  Lords’ 
Day  is  detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  its  True 
Observance. 
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On  the  affirmative  side,  I  nominate 
for  chaimian  Starr  H.  Lloyd,  for  col¬ 
leagues,  D.  Watson  Wright  and  Willie  C. 
Kirkpatrick.  On  the  negative  side,  I 
nominate  for  chairman  l^ichard  Sheldon 
Ould,  for  colleagues  Douglas  C.  McMur- 
trie  and  George  E.  Senior,  Jr. 

The  two  chairmen  must  be  responsible 
for  four  things 

1.  That  the  papers  (of  all  their  side) 
reach  me  not  later  than  June  19. 

2.  That  the  leader's  paper  contain  not 
more  than  225  words,  the  pajjers  of  each 
of  his  colleagues  not  more  than  150 
words. 

3.  That  he  has  a  summary  of  not  more 
than  75  words. 

4.  That  if  any  outside  help  is  given  this 
shall  be  stated. 

If  anything  is  not  understood,  I  will 
explain.  If  a  boy  has  a  good  reason  for 
not  deliating,  let  him  write  at  once  and 
let  me  know. 

Cuthbert  Long  writes:  “Do  you  not 
think  it  is  nice  to  have  a  new  club  mem¬ 
ber?”  Indeed  I  do,  and  “so  say  we  all 
of  us.” 

If  1  had  asked  for  corrections  of  our 
secretary’s  report,  perhaps  some  one 
would  have  remembered  that  most  of  the 
credit  for  drawing  up  the  constitiitipn 
should  be  given  to  Henry  Conant,  as  it 
was  his  constitution  that  was  adopted, 
with  a  few  alterations  suggested  by  the 
other  boys  and  myself.  You  rememl)er, 
there  was  a  mistake  about  it  at  the  time, 
so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Secretary’s 
statement  was  not  perfectly  correct. 

Here  is  something  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  the  “Grand  Old  Man”  and 
English  statesman,  said  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons: 

“From  a  moral,  social  and  physical 
point  of  view  the  observance  of  Sunday 
is  a  duty  of  absolute  consequence.” 

A  week  ago  Sunday  there  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Sabbath 
Observance  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  some  fine  speeches 
were  made.  I  saw  several  boys  and  won¬ 
dered  if  any  of  them  were  L.  D.  O. 
members.  I’m  pretty  sure  one  boy  I 
saw  in  the  gallery  was !  Were  any  of  you 
there  ? 


The  Great  Question  oi 
Revision 

i'ontinued  from  pa^e  6O4. 

inircy  in  the  salvation  of  His  people  and  their 
entrance  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal 
life. 

Article  XVI. — Of  Christian  Service  and  the 
Final  Triumph 

We  believe  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  servants 
and  friends  of  Christ,  to  do  good  unto  all 
men,  to  maintain  the  public  and  private  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  to  hallow  the  Lord’s  Day,  to 
preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  to  uphold 
the  just  authority  of  the  State,  and  so  to  live  in 
all  honesty,  purity  and  charity  that  our  lives 
shall  testify  of  Christ.  We  joyfully  receive 
the  word  of  Christ,  bidding  His  people  go  into 
all  the  world  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
and  declare  unto  them  that  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  and  that 
He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  We  confidently 
trust  that  by  His  power  and  grace  all  His 
enemies  and  ours  shall  be  finally  overcome,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be  made  the 
kingdom  of  our  god  and  of  His  Christ.  In  this 
faith  we  abide;  in  this  service  we  labor;  and 
in  this  hope  we  pray, 

Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  Brief  State¬ 
ment  of  the  Reformed  Faith  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Minton. 

Resolved,  That  the  Brie^  Statement  be 
adopted  and  printed  with  tne  approval  of  the 
Assembly,  for  use  in  the  Church,  to  instruct 
the  people  and  give  a  better  understanding  of 
our  doctrinal  belief. 

Dr.  Duffield  who  seconded  it  adduced 
first  its  excellencies, — that  it  is  historic, 
scholarly,  popular,  and  has  the  unique 
quality  of  being  permeated  by  the  devo¬ 
tional  spirit,  that  it  is  a  clear  and  spirit¬ 
ual  statement  of  what  has  always  been 
our  creedal  belief ;  and  second  for  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  churches,  freeing  them 
from  the  Babel  of  confusing  tongues  and 
bringing  it  a  Pentecostal  baptism. 

Dr.  Taylor  of  Rochester  also  seconded 
this  motion.  What  the  committee  has 
done  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  of 
grace.  In  this  statement  the  great  heart 
of  the  church  utters  itself;  it  is  better 
than  our  highest  hopes  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  could  bring  in  a  unanimous  rejx)rt. 
It  brings  us  to  the  open  door,  let  us  go 
through  it,  and  all  together. 

Dr.  Tiolmes  spoke  for  the  strong  con¬ 
servative  section  Western  Pennsylvania, 
asking  for  a  unanimous  vote.  The  Brief 
Statement  is  in  language  that  you  can 
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read  to  the  youngest  child ;  and  Dr. 
Holmes  was  elotjuent  on  the  injury  the 
church  had  received  the  last  twenty  years 
for  want  of  doctrinal  instruction  of  the 
young. 

Dr.  Phraner  who  had  attended  through 
two  General  Assemblies  had  never  been 
present  when  a  more  important  and  seri¬ 
ous  .  was  presented.  Never  had 

there  been  such  an  opportunity  as  this, 
by  unanimous  and  hearty  acceptance  of 
the  committee’s  work  to  forward  the  glo¬ 
rious  cause  of  truth. 

Fhe  body  was  so  evidently  of  one 
mind  that  there  was  some  indication  of 
restiveness  when  the  Moderator  asked  for 
the  other  side  to  make  itself  heard.  .  But 
with  his  eminent  and  urbane  fairness 
Dr.  van  Dyke  insisted  and  three  breth¬ 
ren  briefly  but  most  earnestly  begged  that 
this  action  might  not  be  taken.  This  done 
the  vote  was  put  and  carried  by  a  great 
shout,  two  opposing  voices  being  heard. 

The  Rejoicing 

The  tiext  quarter  hour  was  a  time  of 
solemn  joy.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Drs. 
Johnson  and  ]3ickey.  The  Moderator 
read  the  one  hundred  and  thirtyvsecond 
and  thirty-third  psalms,  and  led  by  Dr. 
Stevenson  the  audience  sang  the  One 
Hundredth  psalm.  “All  people  that  on 
earth  do  dwell.” 

;  The  Brave  Old  Boys 

Rev.  Hiram  D,  Bacon 

Fe\y  and  feeble  are  the  brave  old  boys. 

The  boys  who  wore  the  blue, 

Their  earthly  trials  and  earthly  joys 
Will  soon  be  all  passed  through; 

Soon  the  last  “old  vet”  will  hear 
The  bugle  note  for  his  final  sleep. 

And  know  that  the  dawn  of  peace  is  near. 
Where  none  shall  war  and  none  shall  weep. 
New  heroes  arise,  in  these  davs.  and  thrive 
For  a  summer’s  day,  and  then  pass  away, 
But  the  brave  old  heroes  of  sixty-five 
Have  made  a  record  that’s  bound  to  stay : 
I'hey  fought  a  fight  not  yet  surpassed. 

In  the  battles  won  and  the  hrave  deeds  done. 
They  bought  a  peace  which  shall  ever  last, 
while  shines  the  light  of  the  heaven’s  sun. 
.■\11  honor  then  to  the  brave  old  boys. 

The  beys  of  sixty-one. 

For  our  peaceful  days  and  our  nation’s  joys 
Their  sacrifice  has  won; 

Honor  their  living  in  their  sunset  hours. 
With  the  praise  for  their  victories  won. 
Honor  their  dead,  with  the  fragrant  flowers, 
.^nd  remember  the  deeds  they  have  done. 
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Boards.”  In  conclusion,  Dr.  van  Dyke 
gracefully  acknowledged  all  these  kind 
words. 

A  Greeting  to  Cuba 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the 
.Stated  Clerk  was  instructed  to  send  the 
following  message : 

7'.  lislnida  President,  Republic  of 

Cuba,  Havana : 

'riie  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  sends 
congratulations  and  prays  for  God’s  blessing 
upou  the  new  republic. 

Henry  van  Dyke,  Moderator, 
William  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  New  Century 
This  was  the  title  announced  on  the 
])rogrammes  of  the  great  evening  meet¬ 
ing  in  Carnegie  Hall.  A  word  must  be 
said  of  congratulation  to  the  committee 
for  the  per  feet  order  and  complete  success 
with  which  that  enormous  company  was 
seated,  without  noise  or  confusion.  C)n 
the  i)latform  was  the  large  chorus  choir 
with  invited  guests — a  vacant  row  of 
seats  in  front.  Precisely  at  the  moment 
fixed  President  1).  S.  Dodge  of  the  Home 
Board  and  the  two  Secretaries,  with  the 
Moderator  and  Vice-^Ioderator,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Ogden,  entered  escorting  the 
President  of  the  Ihiited  States.  Every 
one  was  standing,  a  great  round  of  a])- 
plause  was  heard,  handkerchiefs  were 
waved,  and  a  cheer  went  up.  Then  Dr. 
Dodge  announced  the  In-mn  and  led  by 
the  choir,  the  vast  congregation  joined  in 
.singing; 

Ve  servants  of  God,  your  Master  proclaim. 

The  Scripture  was  read  by  Dr.  Howard 
Agnew  Johnston  from  Is.  xxxiv. ;  prayer 
was  offeretl  by  Dr.  D.  J.  McMillan. 
Then  Dr.  Dodge  presented  the  President 
with  a  few  appropriate  words.  He  wa.s 
grateful  that  this  country  was  founded  by 
men  who  feared  God,  and  in  this  cen¬ 
tennial  year  he  would  recognize  what 
Presbyterianism  has  done  for  it.  He  al¬ 
luded  to  the  patriotism,  self-denial  and 
“passion  for  education”  of  the  Home  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  said  that  the  new  century 
should  be  inaugurated  with  a  mighty  ad¬ 
vance.  The  heterogeneous  masses  who 
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are  crowding  to  our  shores  cannot  be  as¬ 
similated  by  philanthropy  or  social  sci¬ 
ence  or  even  by  the  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Nothing  will  suffice  except  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  new  consecration  of  wealth.  A  round 
of  applause  greeted  Dr.  Dodge’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  gratitude  in  the  prospect  of  a 
creed  that  the  plain  f>eople  can  under¬ 
stand.  Dr.  Dodge  was  especially  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  great  interest  manifested  in 
the  work  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee, 
led  by  a  layman,  a  business  man  of  vast 
experience.  Applause  again  greeted  his 
testimony  to  the  important  work  of  the 
“magnificent  auxiliary  board  of  women.” 
This  people,  he  said,  hold  their  great 
ix)wer  in  trust  for  humanity;  the  divine 
call  is  to  take  up  work  as  never  before. 
He  concluded : 

“God  has  been  good  to  this  nation  in 
giving  it  a  succession  of  God  fearing 
chief  magistrates.  He  who  now  occupies 
the  position  has  the  deeper  interest  in  our 
work  because  he  knows  the  West  as  no 
one  else  does.  Far  as  his  name  is  known, 
it  is  also  known  that  his  chief  desire  is 
that  rightfx>usness,  which  exalteth  a  na¬ 
tion,  shall  prevail.”  The  name  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  drowned  in  applause 
and  every  one  rose  as  the  President  stood 
up  to  speak. 

The  President’s  Address 

Mr.*  Chairman,  "and  you,  my  friends  and 
neighbors — for,  if  this  meeting  means  any¬ 
thing,  it  means  a  commemoration  of  the  em¬ 
bodied  spirit  of  friendship  and  neighborliness, 
working  in  the  Church  through  generations — 
I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  greeting  you. 
I  belong  to  a  closely  allied  church,  the  Dutch 
Reformed.  I  must  tell  you  of  what  one  of 
the  gentlemen  you  sent  to  meet  me  on  my  way 
here  to-day  said  to  me.  Mr.  Ogden  said  to 
me  that  270  years  ago  the  first  church  of  my 
denomination  here  in  New  York  was  put  up 
under  contract  by  his  ancestor,  who  dwelt 
in  Connecticut.  Even  in  those  days,  you  see, 
we  Dutchmen  had  to  get  the  Yankees  to  do 
some  things  for  us.  It  is  in  a  sense  symboli¬ 
cal  of  how  much  the  church  has  counted  for 
in  the  life  of  our  people  that  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  both  these  should  meet  here  on  this 
occasion. 

The  President  mentioned  as  another 
bond  that  in  his  childhood  he  had  for  a 
time  attended  the  Madison  Square  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  told  an  anecdote  of 
that  “saintly  man,”  Dr.  Adams,  then  its 
pastor.  He  continued: 


It  is  a  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  bid  you  welcome  on 
this  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  organized  home  missionary  work  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  one  sense  of  course 
all  fervent  and  earnest  church  work  is  a  part 
of  home  missionary  work.  Every  earnest  and 
zealous  believer,  every  man  or  woman  who  is 
a  doer  of  the  Word  and  not  a  hearer  only, 
is  a  life-long  missionary  in  his  or  her  field  of 
labor — a  missionary  by  precept,  and  by  what 
is  a  thousandfold  more  than  precept,  by  prac¬ 
tice.  Every  such  believer  exerts  influence  on 
those  within  reach,  somewhat  by  word,  and 
infinitely  more  through  the  ceaseless  yet  well- 
nigh  unseen  pressure,  all  the  stronger  when 
its  exercise  is  unconscious,  of  example,  of 
broad,  loving,  neighborly  kindness. 

But  to-night  we  celebrate  a  hundred  years 
of  missionaif  work  done  not  incidentally,  but 
with  set  purpose;  a  hundred  years  of  earnest 
effort  to  spread  abroad  the  Gospel,  to  lay  deep 
the  moral  foundation  upon  which  true  na¬ 
tional  greatness  must  rest.  The  century  that 
has  closed  has  seen  the  conquest  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  by  our  people.  To  conquer  a  con¬ 
tinent  is  rough  work.  All  really  great  work 
is  rough  in  the  doing,  though  it  may  seem 
smooth  enough  to  those  who  look  back  upon 
it,  or  who  gaze  upon  it  from  afar.  The 
roughness  is  an  unavoidable  part  ot  the  doing 
of  the  deed.  We  need  display  but  scant  pa¬ 
tience  with  those  who,  sitting  at  ease  in  their 
own  homes,  delight  to  exercise  a  querulous 
and  censorious  spirit  of  judgment  upon  their 
brethren,  who,  whatever  their  shortcomings, 
are  doing  strong  men’s  work  as  they  bring 
the  light  of  civilization  into  the  world’s  dark 
places.  The  criticism  of  those  who  live  soft¬ 
ly,  remote  from  the  strife,  is  of  little  value; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  the  missionary  work  of  those  who 
go  out  to  share  the  hardship,  and  while  shar¬ 
ing  it,  to  wage  war  against  the  myriad  forms 
of  brutality.  It  is  such  missionary  work 
which  prevents  the  pioneers  from  sinking  per¬ 
ilously  near  the  level  of  the  savagery  with 
which  they  war.  Without  it  the  conquest  of 
this  continent  would  have  had  little  but  an 
animal  side.  Without  it  the  pioneers’  fierce 
and  rude  virtues  and  sombre  faults  would 
have  been  left  unlit  by  the  flame  of  pure  and 
loving  aspiration.  Without  it  the  life  of  this 
country  would  have  been  a  life  of  inconceiv¬ 
ably  hard  and  barren  materialism.  Because 
of  it,  deep  beneath  and  through  the  national 
character,  there  runs  that  power  of  firm  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  lofty  ideal  upon  which  the  safety 
of  the  nation  will  ultimately  depend.  Honor, 
thrice  honor,  to  those  who  for  three  genera¬ 
tions,  during  the  period  of  this  people’s  great 
expansion,  have  seen  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  living  truth  expanded  with  it.  They  bore 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  they  toiled 
obscurely  and  died  unknown,  that  we  might 
come  into  a  glorious  heritage.  Let  us  prove 
the  sincerity  of  our  homage  to  their  faith  and 
their  works  by  the  way  in  which  we  manfully 
carry  toward  completion  what  under  them  was 
so  well  begun. 
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All  these  utterances  had  been  punctu¬ 
ated  with  applause,  and  a  great  volume  of 
nand  clappings  and  loud  cheers  greeted 
the  next  sentence : 

Now  friends,  on  the  way  coming  here  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  speak  to  you 
of  two  events  that  illustrate  what  this  same 
spirit,  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  nat¬ 
ional  righteousness. 

I  would  speak  to  you  of  something  that  took 
place  some  ten  days  ago.  I  would  speak  to 
you  of  the  action  of  this  nation  which  has 
culminated  to-day  in  starting  a  free  republic 
on  its  course  in  history. 

That  has  represented  four  years’  work — 
blunderings  and  shortcomings,  of  course — and 
there  were  men  of  little  faith  who  could  only 
see  the  shortcomings — but  it  represents  work 
triumphantly  done  and  we  as  citizens  of  this 
republic  have  a  right  to  feel  proud  that  we 
have  kept  our  pledge  and  established  a  new 
international  precedent.  I  do  not  recall  a  case 
and  I  have  thought  considerably  about  this 
matter,  I  assure  you,  where  a  victorious  na¬ 
tion  has  contented  itself  with  setting  another 
nation  free  and  fitting  it  to  start  well  on  the 
difficult  path  of  self  government.  Mind  you, 
anarchy  and  ruin  would  have  followed  upon 
war  if  we  had  turned  it  loose  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  For  three  years  the  harder  work  of 
peace  has  supplemented  the  hard  work  of 
war.  For  three  years  this  has  been  done  large¬ 
ly  by  the  army.  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard 
the  army  attacked — I  have  even  heard  mis¬ 
sionaries  attacked — but  it  is  well  when  we  have 
a  great  work  to  be  done  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war  that  we  have  the  army  to  do  it. 

Now  as  a  nation  we  bid  the  new  Republic 
godspeed,  and  we  intend  to  see  to  it  that  it 
has  all  the  aid  that  we  can  give  it.  And  I 
trust  and  believe  that  our  people  will  through 
the  national  legislature  see  to  it  very  shortly 
that  they  have  the  advantage  of  entering  into 
peculiarly  close  relations  with  our  economic 
.system. 

These  closing  words  were  loudly  ap¬ 
plauded.  The  President  went  on : 

That  was  the  deed  consummated  to-day. 
The  other  was  ten  days  or  fourteen  days  ago. 
An  appalling  calamity  befell  two  beautiful 
islands  not  in  any  way  under  our  flag  and 
owning  allegiance  to  two  European  powers. 
Rut  their  need  was  great,  and  this  peo¬ 
ple  saw  to  it  that  their  need  was  met  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  found  as  usual  that  the  army 
and  the  navy  were  the  instruments  through 
which  the  work  could  be  done.  I  could  call 
upon  them  instantly,  upon  their  absolute  integ¬ 
rity  and  capacity  I  could  count,  as  well  as  upon 
their  courage  to  go  anywhere,  through  any 
danger,  pestilence  or  volcano  or  anything  else. 
When  I  wanted  such,  men  and  wanted  them 
at  once  T  turned  to  the  army' and  navv. 

We  all  feel  proud  that  ships  flying  the 
.American  flag  were  the  first  to  bear  relief  and 
<;urcor  to  these  islands.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  there  is  so  much  evil  against  which  we 
need  to  war  with  all  the  strength  that  is  in 


us,  so  many  complex,  forces  fraught  with 
peril  it  is  yet  a  fine  thing  to  have  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  new  century  such  instances  of 
righteous  action  and  of  international  brother¬ 
hood.  They  are  omens  of  that  future  when 
the  sense  of  duty  to  one’s  neighbor  shall  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  national  boundaries,  as  in  these 
two  instances  starting  a  new  country  and  send¬ 
ing  succor  to  people  in  need,  without  regard 
to  what  flag  they  paid  allegiance. 

Dr.  van  Dyke’s  Reply 

When  the  long  applause  had  died  away 
a  hymn  was  sung,  written  especially  for 
this  occasion  by  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook,  of 
Philadelphia — a  noble  f>oem  set  to  fitting 
music.  Then  Dr.  van  Dyke  arose  to  re¬ 
spond  for  the  General  Assembly,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  apt  words,  “It  is  not  every 
man  who  has  the  happiness  of  bringing 
down  two  presidents  with  one  speech. 
To  you.  President  of  the  United  States,” 
he  went  on,  “I  am  charged  to  convev  the 
respectful,  loyal,  and  after  that  speech, 
affectionate  salutations  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  are  glad  you  are  here ;  you 
have  a  knack  of  bang  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  (great  applause).  We 
are  glad  our  views  in  rep^ard  to  the  great 
events  of  this  day  coincide  with  yours. 
The  General  Assembly  has  already  sent 
this  telegram,  which  I  hope  }X>u  will  ap¬ 
prove  and  sanction.” 

Amid  much  applause  Dr.  van  Dyke 
read  the  telegram  to  President  Palma, 
and  added : 

“We  are  grateful  for  the  protection 
which  our  church  enjoys  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  which  you  are  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive.  We  have  no  favors  to  ask;  if  we 
had  we  should  not  get  them,  for  you 
show  no  favoritism — unless  j-our  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  army  includes  the  army  of 
the  Lord.  But  no  man  is  more  loyally 
your  subject  than  those  before  you. 
There  is  no  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
land  in  which  is  not  prayed  ‘God  bless 
him !’  We  are  glad  to  have  your  sym¬ 
pathy,  as  one  of  a  church  which  is  tr\  - 
ing  to  make  and  keep  this  a  Christian 
land. 

“To  you.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  I  offer  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  on  being  connected  with  a  Board 
which  has  done  so  much  for  our  country 
and  our  church.”  Home  Missions,  said 
Dr.  van  Dyke,  are  dear  to  this  company 
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because  nine-tenths  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  are  Home  Mission  prixluct,  be¬ 
cause  the  Presbyterian  Church  thinks  she 
has  a  special  function  to  fulfil  in  serving 
the  country  and  because  it  is  the  great 
duty  of  citizens  to  promote  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  country.  Love  of  country 
and  love  of  God  are  found  in  Home  Mis¬ 
sions. 

During  the  singing  by  the  Synodical 
Quartet,  the  President  and  his  party  and 
Dr.  van  Dyke  left  the  platform  to  speak 
in  the  Central  Church,  and  after  it  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Thompson  made 

The  Centennial  Address 

We  regret  that  space  forbids  us  to  give 
more  than  a  few  extracts  from  this  mas¬ 
terly  address ; 

This  is  the  20th  of  May.  I'o-day  we  furled 
our  flag  on  Morro  Castle  and  clieered  the  Cu¬ 
ban  colors.  Thus  have  we  made  good  the  prom¬ 
ise  made  by  our  martyred  President.  We  have 
kept  our  faith,  and.  like  the  Apostle,  the  crown 
for  which  we  look  is  a  crown  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  which  must  come  by  means  of  righte¬ 
ousness.  Thus  Home  Missions  and  American¬ 
ism  are  one. 

For  two  days  we  have  dealt  with  the  past. 
Now  let  us  face  abfmt.  Let  us  get  a  vision 
of  the  future.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
revival.  It  will  be  a  revival  of  home  missions. 
It  must  be — if  we  would  save  Western  and 
Eastern  communities  from  the  lust  of  mam¬ 
mon,  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride 
of  life.  It  must  be — if  we  would  measure  up 
to  our  new  national  obligations.  It  must  be — 
if  we  would  honor  our  position  among  the 
nations — if  we  would  be  the  salt  in  the  human 
lump,  the  sunrise  of  a  world’s  gloom. 

Then  reviewing  the  expansion  of  our 
nation  Dr.  Thomnson  asked  : 

What  now  is  the  situation?  As  to  geog¬ 
raphy — we  are  midway  of  the  world.  No  na¬ 
tion  ever  so  fronted  nations  as  do  we.  As  to 
population — we  are  the  last  result  of  time, 
the  composite,  slow,  evolving  highest  type  of 
man.  As  to  principles — our  ideals  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  are  those  which  sages  and 
prophets  longed  to  sec  and  died  without  the 
sight.  What  now  is  the  Christian  duty  of 
people  situated  as  we  are?  What  is  the  de¬ 
mand  of  strategy?  The  military  manual  says, 
‘‘Hold  your  ground.”  The  first  missionary 
word  ever  flung  into  this  world  was  “Begin 
at  Jerusalem,  then  take  the  rest  of  judne. 
Then  advance  on  Samaria.” 

Consider  now  the  home  mission  duty  of  the 
hour.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  century. 
Let  us  take  a  bold  look  outward — not  the  look 
of  Moses  to  a  land  of  rest ;  rather  of  some 
daring  Cortez  on  some  Darien  peak,  looking 
over  the  seas  of  movements  and  conflicts  as 
wide  as  humanity. 


Dr.  Thompson  then  reviewed  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  cities  with  their  “danger 
zone,’’  of  the  Southern  mountains  with 
their  sons  of  “Presbyterian  pathfinders,” 
who  are  calling  for  help: 

They  are  lost  among  the  mountains,  and  by 
little  fault  of  theirs.  Rather  by  Adam’s  fault. 
Everywhere  and  always,  people  left  to  them¬ 
selves  are  in  danger  of  degeneracy.  Even  a 
Scotchman  will  degenerate  when  he  is  aban¬ 
doned.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  Church  to  re¬ 
claim  those  people. 

Do  you  say  there  arc  other  calls  more  urg¬ 
ent? — that  it  matters  little  to  the  republic 
whether  a  million  or  two  mountaineers  ever 
get  on  their  feet  again;  that  the  work  is  not 
strategic?  Let  me  remind  you  they  have  held 
strategic  positions  twice  already.  Once  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Revolution.  Again  in  the 
Civil  War,  when,  in  proportion,  more  of  tall 
Tennesseeans  stood  up  beside  the  flag  than  of 
any  other  State.  They  may  hold  the  key  again. 
But  strategy  or  no — there  are  two  things  big¬ 
ger  than  strategy.  One  is  the  obligation  to 
care  for  our  own.  The  other  is  to  accept  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  up  on  the  mountains  wild 
and  bare  to  seek  the  sheep  that  are  lost. 

He  passed  the  West  under  review,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Mississippi: 

It  has  been  built  up  out  of  the  ideals  which 
the  men  of  New  England,  and  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States  carried  over  the  mountains. 
And  while  men  of  the  East  have  yielded  some¬ 
what  to  European  influences,  the  men  of  the 
West  have  kept  their  ideas  and  institutions 
true  to  the  visions  of  Colonial  days.  It  is  our 
American  heritage.  And  it  is  our  mightiest. 
No  other  valley  on  earth  drains  such  resources 
as  are  drained  by  the  Mississippi.  The  center 
of  population  is  near  that  river.  .  .  .  .  Is 

anything  more  needed  there?  Not  intelligence. 
They  have  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
country.  The  public  school  system  is  unsur¬ 
passed,  and  colleges  and  great  universities  are 
in  every  State.  But  only  moral  principle  that 
shall  control  men  in  public  and  private  life 
can  hold  that  central  land  true  to  the  aims  of 
its  great  founders.  And  these  have  not  yet 
wholly  triumphed.  Aside  from  the  dangers 
of  great  cities  there  are  fringes  of  darkness 
that  portend  possible  storms.  For  example: 
Four  great  Territories  are  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  Congress.  Whence  the  hesitation? 
Chiefly  this — unassimilated  elements  of  popu¬ 
lation;  some  of  it  is  Indian,  some  is  Mexican, 
some  is  Mormon.  Congress  hesitates.  It  does 
well  to  hesitate,  and  only  the  gospel  of  Christ 
can  change  the  conditions  that  cause  the  hesi¬ 
tation. 

Dr.  Thompson  repeated  the  oft  uttered 
warning  as  to  the  growing  Mormon 
power,  but  expressed  a  conviction  that 
“the  mountain  valleys  are  going  to  be 
redeemed.”  The  Pacific  slope  next 


Our  Land 

claimed  his  attention,  and  then  Alaska,  “a 
strategic  point:” 

One  of  our  heroes  on  the  Yukon  is  here  to¬ 
night.  For  three  dreadful  winters  he  has  been 
ringing  a  church  bell  at  Rampart.  Only  a 
few  miners  have  heard.  But  this  republic 
should  hear.  It  is  the  first  faint  call  to  the 
advancing  pioneers  lines  to  take  that  land  in 
the  fear  of  God.” 

Behold  thus  the  missionary  duty  of  the 
twentieth  century.  That  the  world  power  is 
rapidly  shifting  to  this  continent  is  now  com¬ 
monly  conceded.  A  Briton  like  Mr.  Stead 
can  speak  of  the  United  States  of  the  World 
and  not  be  disowned  in  England.  A  dream 
of  the  federation  of  all  English-speaking  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world,  with  their  capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  by  no  means  a  crazy  vagary.  .  .  . 
The  beginning  of  the  last  century  was  marked 
by  an  awakening  of  righteousness.  Revivals 
sprang  up  simultaneously  from  New  England 
to  Tennessee.  It  was  like  another  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Now  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  another 
century,  and  we  need  another  revival  to  fit 
us  for  the  longer  and  grander  march  that  is 
ahead.  .  .  .  Why  should  another  century 
be  laid  under  tribute  before  America,  by  her 
own  regeneration,  is  prepared  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world?  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
martial  spirit  in  a  man  or  a  nation  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  ability  to  watch  opportunity,  to 
seize  opportunity,  to  crowd  opportunity.  We 
claim  t.)  1  :'.ve  the  martial  spirit.  It  is  in  the 
blood  of  men  whose  fathers  fought  on  all  the 
religious  battlefields  of  Europe.  Let  us  show 
it  then,  for  never  was  such  a  campaign  as  that 
for  which  the  drums  are  beating  now.  . 

So  with  the  singing  of  America  this 
great  celebration  came  to  a  close. 

A  New  Nation 

Henry  W.  Jessup 

Among  the  sisterhood  of  nations  now  there 
stands — 

Fair,  radiant  and  young, — a  new-born  State. 
Cuba  Redempta!  Saved  by  sister’s  hands 
From  famine  and  from  slavery’s  cruel  fate. 

Fronting  the  future  with  courageous  heart. 
Heiress  of  liberty  and  freedom :  May  God  speed 
Thine  upward  steps,  and  help  thee  play  thy 
part. 

Happy  those  nations  who  His  guidance  heed! 

Columbia,  thy  nursing  mother,  waits 
Expectant,  hopeful,  thy  maturing  life. 

Wide  should  we  open  fling  our  mutual  gates 
To  mutual  commerce — ne’er  to  close  in  strife. 

God  save  Free  Cuba  from  oppression’s  wrong; 
From  war  and  famine ;  and  her  leaders  guide. 
Safe  may  she  stand  on  new  foundations  strong. 
And  for  her  happy  people  freedom’s  joys 
provide. 

New  York  City. 


For  Christ  69^ 

The  Winning  of  the  World 

{Continued from  Page 

is  a  great  field  for  medical  missions.  A 
strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  church 
to  see  that  in  view  of  “American”  evils 
introduced  (of  which  last  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist  told  something)  at  least  as  much 
of  good  should  go  forth  from  us. 

In  Siam  our  missions  have  long  been 
in  favor.  Many  of  the  high  officials 
were  educated  in  our  schools,  which  now 
are  largely  self-supporting.  Persia  is  in 
a  more  hopeful  state.  Syria  experienced 
a  great  spiritual  uplift  from  the  Brum- 
manna  Conference  held  by  F.  B.  Meyer 
last  year.  Africa  greatly  needs  more 
laborers,  there  having  been  losses  by 
death  and  there  is  a  greatly  increased 
interest.  In  Brazil  more  unpaid  native 
work  is  being  done  than  in  any  other 
field,  and  this  is  the  most  encouraging 
year  in  our  mission  history.  Chili  has 
the  best  bo}'s’  school  on  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  In  the  Central  American 
States  there  is  renewed  hostility  from 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  report  strong¬ 
ly  urged  that  the  next  Secretarial  visit 
shoukl  be  to  Africa,  Central  and  South 
America. 

Mexico  has  organized  its  Independent 
Presbyterian  Synod,  uniting  three  North¬ 
ern  and  one  Southern  Presbyteries.  In 
spite  of  deep  poverty  many  church  mem¬ 
bers  give  from  one-tenth  to  one-half  of 
their  income. 

Not  only  in  Mexico  is  union  ef¬ 
fected.  In  India  a  basis  for  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Alliance  of  some  ten  Mission 
Boards  has  been  formulated.  In  Pe¬ 
king  the  Methodists,  Congregational- 
ists  and  Presbyterians  are  uniting  in  a 
University  of  which  the  theological  de¬ 
partment  will  be  committed  to  Presiby- 
terians.  In  Shantung  the  English  Bap¬ 
tists  and  our  Board  are  talking  of  alli¬ 
ance. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report 

The  Committee  found  it  both  cheer¬ 
ing  and  depressing.  The  total  of  all  re¬ 
ceipts  was  $1,086,341.74  against  $969,- 
180.07  last  year — an  increase  of  $117,- 
161.67.  But: — the  report  should  be 
read  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face, 
for  this  increase  came  not  from  church¬ 
es,  but  from  legacies.  Mr.  Fenn  was 
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eloquent  and  most  scathing  in  setting 
forth  the  “shameful  fact”  that  in  the 
year  of  our  greatest  financial  prosperity 
it  was  the  dead,  not  the  living,  who 
saved  the  church  from  debt.  For  the 
church  to  pray  for  more  money  without 
contributing  it  is  to  pray  the  horrible 
prayer  that  more  people  may  be  taken 
home,  that  the  stinginess  of  the  living 
may  be  made  up  by  the  gifts  of  those 
who  have  no  use  for  money.  All  honor 
to  the  women,  he  said,  who  have  given 
more  than  ever  before,  but  shame  upon 
the  men ! 

What  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  do¬ 
ing  for  Asia 

Fresh  from  his  fifteen  months’  study 
of  our  mission  fields  in  Asia,  his  elo¬ 
quent  tongue  stimulated  to  unwonted 
eloquence  by  the  experiences  of  these 
months.  Dr.  Arthur  j.  Brown  made  an 
address  of  wonderful  inspiration  and 
power.  The  church  which  could  hear 
that  address  and  not  be  compelled  to  in¬ 
crease  its  contribution  were  a  Sardis 
church  indeed.  Impossible  here  to  give 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  it,  we  hope 
at  a  later  day  to  give  it  to  our  readers 
in  full.  It  records  so  faithful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  a  study  of  every  one  of  our 
fields  of  workj  so  intelligent  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  every  one  of  its  needs  and 
of  all  its  wondrous  promise,  as  must  be, 
irrespective  of  this  one  address,  a  per¬ 
ennial  fountain  of  power  for  our  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  this  country.  Dr.  Brown 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
pxathos  and  the  promise  of  the  work 
among  the  children,  especially  the  girl 
children ;  with  the  heroism  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Christians,  with  the  value  of  our 
higher  educational  work,  the  training 
of  native  preachers,  with  importance  of 
oiir  printing  presses  and  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  Christliness  of  our  medical  work, — 
“not  a  mere  humanitarian  work,  but  an 
indispensable  part  of  our  Christian  min¬ 
istry.”  Most  pathetic  was  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  work.  “Above  all 
other  lands,  Asia  is  the  land  of  pain,” 
he  said,  and  with  his  memories  of  hor¬ 
rible  scenes  he  had  the  sweet  memory  of 
our  missionaries  walking  through  that 


land  of  pain,  alleviating  suffering,  heal¬ 
ing  disease,  robbing  death  of  pain  and 
death  of  victory.  Our  seventy  medical 
missionaries  treated  289,000  patients  last 
year. 

But  above  all  other  work  our  church 
is  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Asia,  and  this 
is  its  imperative  claim  upon  the  church 
but  even  a  suggestion  of  it  we  must  post- 
ix>ne  till  our  summary  of  it  next  week 
and  of  the  evening  meeting  in  Carnegie 
Hall  which  almost  rivalled  in  numbers 
and  in  interest  the  Home  Mission  Cen¬ 
tennial. 

The  Next  Assembly 

Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles  were  the  ami¬ 
cable  contestants  for  the  privilege  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  Assembly  next  year.  The  discus¬ 
sion  was  highly  interesting  but  fraternal  con¬ 
sideration  of  home  missions  and  of  the  needs 
of  our  Pacific  slope  carried  the  day  over  such 
obstacles  as  a  warm  climate  and  added  ex¬ 
pense,  especially  as  the  Californian  city  makes 
unprecedented  offers  to  reduce  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  added  expense  caused  by  distance. 
So  to  Los  Angeles  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  will  go  next  May. 

Other  Proceedings 

W'ant  of  space  forbids  the  conclusion  of  our 
report.  The  remained  must  go  over  till  next 
week.  We  feel  sure  that  our  brethren  who  rep¬ 
resent  other  interests  of  the  church  will  not 
take  it  amiss  that  we  have  given  so  much  space 
to  the  great  questions  of  the  creed  and  mis¬ 
sions. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

Improvements  of  Property 

CanaStota,  N.  Y. — The  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  P.  D.  Cowan,  D.D.,  pastor,  is  entering 
upon  the  work  of  building.  Over  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  have  been  raised;  and  work  is 
expected  to  begin  at  once.  It  is  proposed  to 
expend  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  the  new 
church.  During  the  summer  services  will  be 
conducted  in  the  Opera  House. 

Medina.  N.  Y. — The  trustees  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  are  making  extensive  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  in  their  church  build¬ 
ing,  deepening  the  church  basement  and  giving 
greater  height  to  the  interior,  introducing  an 
improved  system  of  plumbing,  adding  a  rear 
entrance  to  choir  and  pulpit  and  general  re¬ 
decoration  to  the  building. 

Helena,  Mont. — The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  will  be  enlarged,  improvements  will  be 
made  and  furnishings  added  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000.  This  was  decided  at  the  annual  meet 


ing  of  the  congregation  on  April  2nd.  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  N.  Sloan,  the  pastor,  presented  the 
plans  and  lengthily  explained  the  various  de¬ 
tails  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  building. 
The  work  of  raising  the  funds  is  to  be  com¬ 
menced  at  once  and,  if  possible,  the  work  of 
construction  commenced  this  fall.  According 
to  the  present  plans  the  Presbyterians  will  have 
the  largest  seating  capacity  of  any  church  in 
Helena  and  the  building  will  also  present  an 
elegant  appearance.  The  audience  room  will 
seat  800  people  and  will  be  furnished  with  per¬ 
manent  pews. 

Benevolence 

Brick  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — For  con¬ 
gregational  purposes  the  people  have  given 
$24,652  this  year;  missionary  and  benevolent 
gifts,  $7,620;  gifts  to  local  institutions, 

$7,958. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Markham  Church. — An 
offering  for  missions,  amounting  to  about  $24 
was  received  on  Easter  Sunday.  $80  was 
given  to  Foreign  Missions  during  the  year 
just  closed,  besides  contributions  to  all  the 
Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Chester,  Mont.,  April  22. — A  new  church 
of  ten  members  was  organized  by  the  Presby- 
terial  S.  S.  Missionary  and  the  Svnodical  Mis¬ 
sionary.  The  new  pastor  is  to  be  on  the 
ground  May  i8th. 

Monrovia,  Cal. — The  Annual  Congrega¬ 
tional  Meeting  was  held  on  April  2d,  at  which 
time  the  treasurer  reported  all  obligations 
paid,  and  a  balance  of  $71  in  treasury.  There 
was  paid  during  the  year  for  Congregational 
expenses  $700,  to  the  Church  boards  $300,  be¬ 
side  private  donations  to  aid  of  Occidental  Col¬ 
lege,  $300.  The  work  is  very  encouraging. 

A  Good  Milk 

for  infant  feeding  is  a  mixed  Cow’s 
milk,  from  beards  of  native  breeds.  Bor¬ 
den’s  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  herds 
are  properly  housed,  scientifically  fed, 
and  are  constantly  under  trained  inspec¬ 
tion.  Avoid  unknown  brands. 

Two  Congregational  Cele¬ 
brations 

Two  Congregational  Celebrations. 

The  General  .Association  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  of  Massachusetts  is  to  hold  a 
Centennial  Session  in  the  Church  of  the  Pil¬ 
grimage,  Plymouth,  May  20-22,  the  general 
theme  being  the  call  for  a  Constructive  Church. 
The  program  is  one  of  great  interest,  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  many  fine  speakers,  and 
the  session  is  sure  to  be  an  inspiring  one. 

At  Northfield,  Mass.,  April  29,  the  Trini¬ 
tarian  Congregational  Church  celebrated  its 
seventy-fifth  Anniversary.  The  church  has 
been  closely  connected  with  the  Northfield 
work  in  its  many  aspects,  and  one  session  was 
devoted  to  addresses  of  this  nature.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  religious  life  in  New  England  seven¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Rev.  L.  W.  Whiting  D.D. 


Second  Edition  Nearly  Sold 


Another  book  by  the  lette 
MALTBIE  D.  BABCOCK.  D.D. 

LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT 
AND  PALESTINE 

The  EVANGELIST  says: 

OW  grave,  now  gay,  now  quick 
to  embody  the  humor  of  a 
situation,  now  lovely  with  sympathy, 
now  lofty  with  spiritual  apprehen¬ 
sion,  now  sensitive  to  historic  sug¬ 
gestions,  these  letters  are  everywhere 
charming.” 

1.00  mt. 

Freely  Illustrated  from  photographs  taken 
by  Dr.  Babcock  and  by  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Blmen- 
dorf,  who  accompanied  him. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 


THE 

COLORADO 
SHORT 
LINE 

...FROM... 

ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY, 

VIA  THE  PUEBLO  GATEWAY, 

COLORADOVUTAH  AND 
THE  PACIFIC  CCAST. 

Observation  Parlor  Cafe  Cars,  meals  a  la  carte,  and 
elegant  Pullman  service,  electric  lights  and  fans. 
Double  daily  service.  The  scenic  line  through 
Colorado.  Through  service  to  California. 

THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE 

reaches  direct  from  St.  Louis,  the  cities  of  Memphis, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  principal  points  in  Texas, 
Mexico  and  California.  Blegant  through  service 
and  Dining  Cars,  meals  a  la  carte,  and  Pullman 
Sleeping  Cars  with  electric  lights  and  fans. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

W.  E.  HOYT,  G.  E.  P.  Agent, 

336  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Lake  Hopatcong 

In  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey,  looo 
feet  above  sea  level ;  8o  minutes  from 
New  York;  reached  by  fast  express 
trains  over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 
A  good  place  to  remember  for  a  summer 
vacation,  splendid  sites  for  camping ; 
excellent  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
Send  for  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts, 
a  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  Lackawanna  Railroad  resorts. 
This  book  contains  a  full  list  of  hotels 
and  boarding  houses,  together  with  a 


SIX  WINDINGS 

will  keep  A  I'reiitUii  Clock  rolitk  (ine  year. 
Do  you  Willi  yotira  oftener? 

Our  0«len<1«r  Clocki  are  the  atronpeat  on 
the  market,  keepperfect  time, and  autoiiiatir- 
nliy  ahow  ttie  (arrect  date.  They  come  in 
aeveral  dilTereiit  atylea  and  aizea. 

Also  Frying-pan^  Program  and 
Electrically  Synchronized  clocks. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  54S. 

The  Prentiss  Clock 
Improvement  Co., 

Dept.  .'•>4,  4y  Dey  St.,  .\.  Y.  City 
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SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


A.\'D  O.f 

Lake  Champlain 

$4.00  and  upward  per  week 
Send  4C.  postage  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Book. 

A.  W.  El'I'LESTONE,  S.  P.  A. 
385  Broadway,  N.V. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten 
minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  izo  families 
in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
people  poor  like  myself.  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  anv  of  your 
readers  for  nineteen  (igi  two  cent  stamps, which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

FRANCIS  CASEY, 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


without  dpdiictions  on  csfe  loam 
kS/'W  ■  t.1  thrifty  reaident.  of  Salt  l.ake 

I  City  and \allcy.  Fourteen  yraraof 
/”  Buceesa  in  iu|>|,lyinfcronaervative 

caiiitaliita  with  high  grade  first  mortgage  aeouritiea  n  arrantf  ua 
in  aolieitingcorreapondenrefroni  (lartiea  haring  money  to  inveat 
in  real  estate  aecuritiea  of  unquestitiiied  safety.  Kefereneea 

jriven.  .Ill  oerreapwiaalviien  niuniplly  unswert-d. 

F.  E.  McCU.tRIN  A  Cd..^  ,,  ^ 

lnre«tiii(‘nt  Itankert*,  laant*  i  It.i.  I  lah 


CRKST  VIEW  SANATOBiritt 

(.reenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
omforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


series  of  vacation  stories  entitled  Ex¬ 
periences  of  Pa.  Write  to-day  to  T.  W. 
Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad,  New  York  City,  en¬ 
closing  five  cents  in  stamps. 

A  Self-Supporting  Church 

The  Skagway  Church  has  the  distinction  of 
being  tlie  first  in  the  Presbytery  and  the  first  in 
the  District  of  Alaska  to  come  to  self-support. 
Rev.  N.  B.  Harrison,  pastor  of  the  Skagway 
Presbyterian  Church  commenting  on  the  plan 
pursued  to  attain  self-support  for  his  church 
says:  This  was  done  in  two  bounds,  namely: 
Two  years  ago  when  the  Board  was  relieved 
of  $500,  and  a  year  ago  when  with  one  bold 
stroke  the  remaining  $600  was  cut  off  and  we 
were  free  from  outside  support.  This  was  done 
within  three  years  of  organization.  How  was 
this  money  raised?  It  was  not  raised,  it  was 
given  without  any  pledge  or  obligation.  The 
spiritual  work  of  the  year  was  counted  on  to 
develop  and  maintain  the  spirit  which  prompts 
one  to  give  to  the  Lord’s  work.  We  believe 
that  churches  are  losing  money  by  trying  to 
raise  money:  forcing  the  gift  smothers  the 
grace  of  giving.  If  we  could  cease  to  strive 
for  money  and  take  time  to  develop  giving  as 
a  part  of  spiritual  worship,  that  spirit  of  giv¬ 
ing  would  become  capital  in  stock  that  would 
produce  a  hundred  fold  in  years  to  come.  For 
example :  three  years  ago  with  twice  as  many 
people  in  Skagway  and  many  times  the  money 
there  now  is.  about  half  as  mitch  was  given 
as  we  received  this  past  year.  Yet  there  is  no 
one  in  the  congregation  who  is  rich  or  gives 
in  large  amounts. 

MANY  SPECIAL  EXCURSIONS. 

To  points  all  through  the  West,  via  the 
Nickel  Plate  Road  during  the  summer.  Equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  finest  coaches  and  Pullmans, 
and  dining  cars  serving  individual  Club  meals 
at  35  cents  to  $1.00,  also  meals  a  la  carte:  col¬ 
ored  attendants  look  after  comforts  of  all 
classes  of  passengers,  rates  lower  than  via 
other  lines.  Inquire  of  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D. 
P.  .\gciit.  No.  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Deaths 

On  .\])ril  .30th  Mrs.  D  F.  Tuttle  quietly 
passed  over  to  the  heavenly  home  from  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  where  for  nearly  forty  years 
she  shared  the  toil  and  honors  of  her  good 
husband  in  Wabash  College.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Barnabas  King  D.D., 
of  Rockaway,  New  Jersey,  where  she  was 
born  in  1815.  She  leaves  four  children  and 
many  friends  to  mourn  her  loss.  President 
Tuttle  died  in  June  last,  and  his  good  wife 
has  now  joined  him  in  the  heavenly  home. 

Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Rossell,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Rossell  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ncenah,  Wis.,  from  1854 
to  1S61.  died  at  Tonnawanda,  Penn.,  aged  83. 
She  was  the  niece  of  Hon.  James  Duane  Doty, 
former  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  lady  of 
*  great  kindness  of  heart  and  excellence  of  char¬ 
acter. 
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The  late  Dr.  Newman  Hall  was  very  fond  | 
of  mountain-climbing,  and  spent  many  of  | 
his  holidays  in  Switzerland.  He  always  made  | 
a  point  of  exerting  himself  in  the  hotels  for  ; 
the  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  in  ; 
this  way  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  | 
large  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
creeds.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
almost  as  indefatigable  as  in  his  prime  in 
preaching  all  over  the  country.  One  little  i 
foible  he  had  on  these  occasions  was  of  rec-  ' 
ommending  his  hearers  to  purchase  his  books, 
the  profits  of  which,  however,  he  devoted  to 
special  work. 

Famous  Nickel  Plate  Meals 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road  now  serves  a  la 
carte  meals  in  its  dining  cars  in  addition  to 
the  ^already  famous  Individual  Club  meals. 
Trains  carry  finest  coaches  and  Pullmans;  j 
lower  rates  than  via  other  lines.  Write, 
’phone  or  call  on  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
Agent,  No.  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

A  comparison  of  the  wars  of  the  present 
with  those  of  the  past  has  evoked  the  memory  ' 
of  the  Iron  Duke.  A  passage  taken  from  a  pri-  ^ 
vate  journal  illustrates  the  confidence  with  ■ 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  inspired  his 
countrymen — and  country-women:  ; 

Lady  Mornington,  when  the  firing  was  heard 
in  Brussels  at  the  commencement  of  Waterloo, 
went  to  wake  her  maid.  The  woman  merely 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  asked:  “Is  the  Duke  between 
us  and  the  French  army,  my  lady?”  “Yes,” 
was  the  reply.  “Oh,  then,  my  lady,”  said  the 
maid,  “I  shall  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  again.” 

Low  Rates  to  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,&c.  : 

June  1st  to  Sept.  15th  inclusive,  the  Nickel  j 
Plate  Road  will  sell  special  low-rate  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  to  points  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  ! 
South  Dakota,  returning  any  time  to  Oct. 
31st,  1902.  Inquire  of  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  | 
D.  P.  Agent,  No.  385  Broadway,  New  York  : 
City.  I 


430,000 

“Church  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs” 

have  been  Hold. 

The  leading  Hymn  book  for  Prayer  Meetings.  Young 
People’s  Societies,  Sunday  Evening  Services,  Sabbath 
Schools,  etc.  Contains  367  choice  standard  hymns,  best 
Sacred  Songs,  favorite  Gospel  Hymns. 

Firmly  bound  $25  per  100.  Sample,  postpaid,  20  cte. 
THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

0/  ft,  Maud)  and  Sanktf  "  G—itl  tlfmni." 


CnURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 


VILLAGE  CHURCHES 

ORGANS  of  all  sizes.  Latest  Improvements 


Hastings  Co., 

Main  Office  and  Works 


BOSTON-NEW  YORK 
PHIL’A-€HICAeO 

,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


EnORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

_ 59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


JJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Cen’l  Manager 

TROT,  X.  T.  and  NRW  TORK  CITY 

MANUFACTURER  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


THe  Mackenzie  ScHool 

Dobbs  Ferry-on>Hudson,  N.  V. 

Ivocatton  of  singular  la'Aiity.  hFalthfulnesd  and  Hafety,  overlooking  the 
Hudson.  New  athletic  irrotnnltt.  riinnini;  track,  large  KymnAaluiu,  awlm- 
inlng  iiool.hoathoiiao.  Sih-cIhI  care  oI  younger  iHtya;  increasing  rreettom 
for  older  ones.  Illiistrateil  catalov'iir  on  a|i|diratton. 


The  women  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  who  for  years 
have  been  bravely  carrying  on  a  Home  for  the 
friendless  women  and  children  without  regard¬ 
ing  denominational  distinctions,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  receiving  a  valuable  piece  of 
property,  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Levi  P.  Little, 
to  help  them  in  the  support  of  the  twenty- 
six  women,  twenty-seven  girls  and  twenty  boys 
who  form  about  the  average  of  this  shifting 
population.  This  wisely  conducted  institution 
does  not  form  a  human  eddy  or  back-water. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  there  were  eighty-nine 
other  words,  this  house  finds  permanent  homes 
admissions  and  eighty-four  dismissals.  In 
for  friendless  people.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  Home  has  received  deserved  State 
aid,  the  legislature  having  granted  it  $500  a 
year  for  two  years.  It  is  still  burdened,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  debt  of  $17,500. 


IlfV  J.t.'HKHC.  Sl.t«'KKSi/IB,  l‘b.  U.,  IVIrertor. 
WV.tTT  w.  I'll  D.,  lliMifl  Slnster. 


Lafayette  College, 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  CliriHtliiii  iiiulcr  the  can*  of  the  I’rcshy. 

toriaii  Hytiod  of  I Viinsylvaiihi.  CIiihhIciiI  I.atiii  and 
(lencral'  Scientific,  Civil,  Klectrical  ninl  .Mining 
Engineering  ami  ('liemie;il  Conrseit. 

For  (’.italogne,  Are.,  addrcHs  'riu*  Kegialrar. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  1.  Blair  Foundation.  Finy-FIfth  Vear. 

('o-cducAtional.  fur  any  American  College.  New  buildinici, 

rainpiiii  A'-ree.  Mlieral  enilowment  JiiNtineg  iiio  lurHte  ratcH.  Por  catg. 
logiie  adiireaiR 

•fohn  i\  Mh:irpc»  D.D.  Prln.*  Rlalmtown,  «l 
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On  Jellies 

preserves  and  pickles,  spread 
a  thin  coating  of 

PURE  REFINED 
PARAFFINE 

Will  keep  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  PureKeflned  Panidinc  is  also 
useful  in  a  dozen  other  ways  ulK)ut  the 
house.  Full  directions  in  each  package. 
Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


HOME 

iNsyRmicE  coMPimy  of  new  yorn 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Mmety-aeventh  Semi-Annual  Statement,Jan,,1 902 


8ITM1IABT  OF  A8SKTS. 


Market  Folue 

riMh  In  Banks . $7*3, B17  01 

Baal  Eatete .  1,083, 893  06 

United  States  Bonds  ....  9,073,000  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  ....  1,114,000  OO 

Ballioad  Bonds  ......  1,871,340  OO 

Water  and  Gtee  Bonds  ....  1*8,630  OO 

Ballioad  A  Gas  Stocks  .  .  .  0,783,380  Ol 

Bank  A  Tmst  Co.  Stocks  .  .  .  *09,780  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  let  lien  on 

Beal  Estate  ....  138,780  OO 

Premlnma  uncollected  and  In  hands  of 

Agents .  771,087  03 

Interest  due  and  aocmed  on  Ist  Jan’y, 

ItOS .  88,003  O* 

$18,388,809  73 

UABIUTUES. 

Okah  CkHiiltal . $3,000,000  OO 

Beeerre  Premium  Fund  ...  8,060,077  OO 

Beserre  for  Unpaid  LoseesandOlalmsl.FAS, 849  88 

NetSnrplus .  8,906,3*9  88 

$18,388,809  73 

Surplus  as  regards  iwllcy-holdors  .  $8,900,8*3  88 
JOHN  H.  WASHBUBN,  President. 
ELBRIDOE  O.  SNOW,  Yloe-President. 

AREUNAH  M,  BURTIS, 

W.  H.  CHENEY.  f  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  |  „ 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA.  VAss’t  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL I 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 


OVER  70  YEARS^  REPUTATION. 


ORISONS®™™™ 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem° 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism ; 
ensures  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 

33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agei.ts, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 

Money  Easily  Made  Selling  Dish 
Washers 

East  month  I  cleared  after  paying  all  expenses  $^ss.86. 


am  selling  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  and  it  is  just  lovely, 
and  most  every  family  wants  one.  It  is  strange  that  a  good 
cheap  Dish  Washer  has  never  before  been  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  W'ith  it  you  can  wash  and  dry  the  dishes  for  a  family 
of  ten  in  two  minutes  without  wetting  the  hands.  It  is 
guaranteed  not  to  crack  or  break  the  dishes.  As  soon  as 
the  people  see  the  Dish  Washer  work  they  want  one.  You 
can  make  more  money  and  make  it  quicker  than  with  most 
any  other  household  article  on  the  market.  I  feel  convinced 
that  any  lady  or  gentleman  can  make  from  $io  to  $14  per 
day  around  home.  You  can  get  full  particulars  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Baird  Supply  Co.,  322  DeRoy  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.  They  started  me  in  business  and  they  will  do 
the  same  for  you.  K.  A.  C. 

HOOPING-COUIH 

GROUP. 

Roch*s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  In¬ 
ternal  medicine.  Propiietorg,  W.  EnwARO  &  Son,  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholeealeot  £.  Fongent 
A  Co.,  30  North  WilUam  St.  N  Y. 


Soap-Slaves 


You’re  waLSting  time 
ai.nd  strength  in  your 
old-fashioned  waiy  of 
getting  rid  of 
dirt.  Doing 
needless,  hard 
work  a.,  n  d 

wearing  things 
l\  out  with  rub¬ 
bing.  You’re 
doing  this  be- 
cacuse  you’ve  aLlwacys  done  it. 
Adopt  something  better— 
PEARLINE.  It  saves  work, 
time,  rubbing  clothes.  It's  ab¬ 
solutely  harmless,  and  oo7 

MILLIONS  USE  IT 


The  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  Story  of  the  McAll  Mission 
By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

Fully  Illustrated  from  Photographs 


Though  very  simple,  the  story  is  full 
of  a  profoundly  human  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious  interest.  It  deserves  a  place 
in  every  Sunday-school  library,  though 
intended  for  and  deserving  a  wider  use. 
— The  Outlook. 

The  author  has  a  facile  pen  and  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  elements  entering  into  good 
story-telling.  These,  coupled  with  a  mar¬ 
velously  interesting  theme,  make  a  story 
which  holds  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
close. — The  Presbyterian. 

It  is  a  work  of  love  and  charity,  in  behalf 
of. the  McAll  Mission  in  France,  and  is  a 
beautiful  way  of  doing  good.  The  story  is 
a  pleasant  one  and  is  made  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  useful  work  of  the  boat 
by  which  the  McAll  Mission  carries  a  pure 
Cfospel  on  the  rivers  and  canals  of  France. 
Every  reader  of  the  book  will  help  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  McAll  Mission. — 77ie 
Observer. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  of  the 
Evangelist,  New  York,  has  written  most 
attractively  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  Paris. 
She  has  recently  published  a  charming 
book  in  story  form,  The  Silent  Highway, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done 
on  the  mission  boats  used  on  the  rivers 
of  France. — Central  Presbyterian,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

We  have  never  seen  the  plan  of  salvation 
more  simply  and  tellingly  presented  than 
it  is  here,  sometimes  to  little  children  and 
again  to  older  people. — Christian  Observer. 


A  charming  narrative  of  gospel  work 
among  the  peasants  and  artisans  of  France. 
Not  since  apostolic  days  has  just  such  a 
work  been  done.  It  is  long  since  we 
have  read  any  work  so  exalting  the  Bible 
as  “the  power  of  Ood  unto  salvation.” 
As  the  incidents  are  all  from  real  life,  it 
might  be  well  for  those  who  insist  that 
“there  is  no  drunkenness  in  France”  to 
read  what  one  sees  who  goes  freely  among 
the  working  people.  The  little  book  is 
valuable  for  the  family  table  and  invalu¬ 
able  for  the  Sunday  school  library. — The 
Interior. 

An  interesting  story  charmingly  told. 
.  .  We  hope  this  book  vrill  be  widely 
read  and  that  many  ma^  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  send  a  donation  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  McAll  Association,  1017  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. — Review  of  Missions. 

Delightful  pictures  of  child-life,  the 
work  of  the  m&ionarv  boat,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  some  typical  conversions — these 
latter  all  true  to  the  facts  in  each  instaoce 
— and  descriptions  involving  the  difficulty 
and  perplexity  attending  the  work,  help  to 
keep  up  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  b<Mk 
from  opening  to  finish. — Western  Christian 
Advocate. 


The  fairness  with  which  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  situation  in  rur^  France  is  stated 
adds  grwtt  value  to  this  unpretending  work. 
Inde^,  a  more  pleasing  book  for  a  varied 
circle  of  readers  it  will  be  hard  to  find. 
— The  Christian  Advocate. 


NOW  READY— PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 

The  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO 

>35  Ftftb  Avenue,  New  York 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  BOARDS 

Missions,  ...  156  Fifth  Ave.,  Kew  Yorlt. 


Home  Missions, 
Forel^  Missions, 
Cbnrch  Erection, 
Bdncatlon, 
Publications  and  S 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  CoIIegt  s. 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


516  Mai  ket  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
30  Mon'suk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTIHG  THE  GOSPE 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Mlnisteis  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marine  s'  Church 
46 Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  rellglou-. 
services  In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  I 
natlonalltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  tij  i 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Sauubl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec*/. 
TAI.BOT  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

orssalKt  Union  Bible  Schoole  In  deetltute,  ipnrkelv  settled  placet  on  th* 
frontier,  where  only  a  nnion  mlieonary  repr.wnt-ny  all  the  Eranrellcal 
chnrchei  can  unite  the  lettlera.  Eipeme  eared.  Denomlnatbaial  itrlfe 
aTolded.  Work  abides,  3175  new  irh<M>ls  atar'ed  in  1901  ;  b337  conTert'oni, 
also  194  frontier  cbnrt'hes  from  schools  previ  usly  established.  78  years  « 
prosperity.  Aid  end  share  the  blessing.  |35.0O  starts  a  new  school,  fumleh. 
lag  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library,  f 700  supports  a  tnlssonary  <  na  year. 
Yon  can  hare  letters  direct  from  mi  ,i  marv  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P.  Batfcnorr,  llis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N  Y.  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 
76  Wall  Streets  New  York 


seamen  ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  <  t  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  IPiraiies  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  SaUor't  Magatine,  the 
Seam  in's  Friend  &na  the  Lt/e  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  Ae 
Stoddard,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1)125.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evan^llcal  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  or 
dialects.  By  Its  Oolpnrtage.  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  edncatlonal 
and  humane  Institutions,  and  by  its  literature  created  and 
lssu«  d  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it  reaches  vast  num- 
hers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  Is  w  holly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  U  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  160 
Nassan  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  lbs 
school,  and  over  26,000  hare  lived  In  the  honse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Snnday-scbool, 
ItoSP.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m  ,  and  I2.40to  3  P.M. 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Vlsb 
sors  welcome  at  alltlmea  Morris  K.  Jebup,  Pre8  ;  F.  F. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Rubbbll,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barnard,  Snpt. 


For  Over  Sixty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Sootuinq  Syrup  has  been  nsed  for  over 
slxtv  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teetniniv  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  g'.ims,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhtea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  ana  ask  for  "  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  k'nd. 


TEE  NAnONAL  TEBIPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  PUB- 
UCATION  BOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  lath  Street,  New  York  City. 

Temperance  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 
the  country.  Per  year . |1 00 

2)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERANl  E  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 

trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  j  ear  ......  .40 

31  THE  Water-lily  a  small  illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  TEMPERANi  E  PUBLICATIONS;  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  I’eriodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

Reduced  Rates  to  t  ortland 

Via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Account  National 
Convention,  Travelers’  Protective  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  the  Supreme  Lodge, 
.Ancient  Order  United  Workmen. 

On  account  of  the  National  Convention, 
I'ravelers’  Protective  Association  of  America, 
June  3  to  7,  and  the  Supreme  Lodge,  Ancient 
Order  United  Workmen,  June  to  to  20,  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Port¬ 
land  from  all  stations  on  its  lines,  from  May 
26  to  June  7,  inclusive,  at  greatly  reduced 
rates.  These  tickets  will  be  good  for  return 
passage  within  sixty  days  from  date  of  sale 
when  executed  by  Joint  Agent  at  Portland 
and  payment  of  fifty  cents  made  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  Apply  to  Ticket  Agents. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Reduced  Rates 
to  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul,  Account 
National  Meeting,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles. 

On  account  of  the  National  Meeting,  Fra¬ 
ternal  Orderof  Eagles,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
June  3  to  8,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  sta¬ 
tions  on  its  lines  to  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul, 
May  31  to  June  2,  good  to  return  not  earlier 
than  June  3,  and  not  later  than  June  q,  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  These  tickets  will  be 
good  for  return  passage  only  when  executed 
by  Joint  Agent  at  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  and 
and  payment  of  25  cents  made  for  this  service. 
By  depositing  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  not 
earlier  than  June  3  nor  later  than  June  9,  and 
Iiayment  of  50  cents  at  time  of  deposit,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  return  limit  may  be  obtained  to  leave 
St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  not  later  than  July  7. 


^  Uy  A  UUy  of  rcniiemcitt  Amt  cx|)er1eiit'i 

**  ®  a  iMmltion  as  matron,  conijJAiit<»n  oi 

lioiiA4rke^|ter.  Heat  of  roferenre.  Ailtlresit,  K.  M.  S91  BerKPn,  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


PRINCETON  SENIOR  desires  position  as 
tutor  during  coming  summer.  References.  Apply 
E.  D.  T.,  care  Evangelist. 


UUA||A|,f|  Educated  men  of  business  ability  Teach- 
IT  Clllieil  ers  or  professional  men  preferrei'.  Week¬ 
ly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Dodd,  ITcad  «  Company,  Now  York. 
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Going  to  Europe  this  Summer? 


(Jjw’nw,  K.«l  M* 

O-triuI,  liru'''*'  N-  r-.'!!'.'  * 

ifit'  Ir:].  r.rn’l-M*  li 
Warwlrk  (  mhi  t 


Cos'  of  jS  D.;v:-'  [up.  onh  $200 


Forty’. flw  tUivn,  iiior*'  ii»  Si-ol  aiHl,  I^tiiiiloii  aii'i  I’aii*'  $2Hn,  wliJi  aii  Ai'n*  x  Trip  of 

:  dayK  to  th«'  iJli'im-  m;«i  Swiiyrlami  ul  $;•» ;  m  S.cm'l  Annt  A  Trip  of  14  «U>>  luniMkrli  Iraly,  at  f  no 
a^l'i it ional  All  ♦•xp»‘1i?'*‘h  liirlmltMi  'I  to  r»*liirTi  i^oo<i  for  >«‘Hr 

rninHiiik*  th«  Kiitarli-h  (’Iwiuiifl  liy  l.iRt  HtTvir*- .u  In.t  h  .1  jr**ot  iouIv^hpI  via  I>ov.t  and  Oat**ijfl, 
and  hoirifward  via  liov^rand  C’aiUii.H),  llu*  niont  popn'ar  Short  a  iJouto,  with  lliif-tohanij^l  Htfaait-rR. 


May  Party  to  Europe 

UNDFR  PFRSONAl  ESCORT 
SpenJing  Coronation  \Veck  in  Lon  Jon 


K  ‘•C”and‘-D” 

PARTIES  to  EUROPE 

,  I  May  ij  unJ  June  1C)V2 
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